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NOTES OF A SHORT EXCURSION INTO 
SOME OF THE EASTERN COUNTIES OF 
VIRGINIA. 

To the Editor of the American Farmer— 

The request to furnish a sketch from the notes of 
@recent trip of four to five hundred miles, through 
portions of some of the Eastern Counties of Vir- 

ia, is received. My notes were only made for 
gratification of my own fire side circle,—and 


“ Yembracing subjects of more interest to it, than 


‘they can possess with the public,—the main object 
being a visit to some friends in those sections and 
fora little relaxation from business cares;—possibly 
also, to recruit a little in health; and lastly, what 
I felt certain of accomplishing, was to benefit by 
the experience of others: for the individual who is 
willing to learn, and travels with unprejudiced 
feelings, rarely fails to gain, valuable information 
and instruction,—and often too, where he least ex- 
pects to find it. There are many persons, however, 
who entertain the idea, that there is little or noth- 
ing worthy of note either in Agriculture or the 
Mechanic Arts, south of Mason & Dixon’s line. 
This is quite an error; and only exceeded perhaps 
by the still greater error, of a few discontented 
spirits at the extreme North and South, who S¢gm 
to think (for no sane, mind can really believe it) that 


_ ‘Disunion and Anarchy are more to be desired than 
Concord and Harmony;—and alone possible through 


the Union of the States. 
i, in some things the South has been rather 
Sehind the North; but Tue Peopxe are beginning 
see their former state of dependence, and to 


retire the natural advantages of their position; 
» Seareely equalled in Water power, and certainly 


hot surpassed in beautiful Scenery, Salubrity of 
Climate, and fine farming Land, by any section of 
our wide spread Union. Hence my choice of a 
southern trip, when the general voice. was for the 
It is however, my intention, if practicable, 


season, when I may be able to judge more under- 
standingly. 
Before proceeding further, I must remark, that 


in venturing to differ from some of the long estab- 
lishedSusages in other sections,-gesametioned by 
time, if not by experience, it is'witl no disposition 
to cengiire, but rather to elicit enquiry and investi- 
eae y turning attention to the subject. Some 

‘improvements may prove to be no more than 


mere innovations,—or changes rendered advisable 
by change of soil or climate. I am fully aware 
also, of our predelictions for customs long familiar- 
ized; possibly blinding us to the merit@ of actual 
improvements met with abroad; and we all know 
how very easy it is, to perceive the mote in the e 
of another, and at the same time insensible to the 
beam that may be in our own. If on perusal, the 
‘‘notes’’ are thought to possess sufficient interest, 
I have no objection to making such extracts as may 
be considered worth the trouble, and that may add 
to the gratification of others. 

In an Agricultural point of view, most of the 
country passed through, was seen under great dis- 
advantages,—a long continued drought prevailing; 
which having materially diminished the oat crop, 
threatened very seriously to shorten the corn. 
far as a judgment could be formed of the growing 
crops on both shores, by the passage down the Po- 
tomac, there was little within view but what ap- 
peared to suffer from this cause. Whilst specu- 
lating with rather gloomy feelings at the blighting 
prospects of the farmer and planter observed here, 
and during the previous day’s travel,—short corn, 
light tobacco, and low prices for our wheat—the 
bell commenced.tolling, on passing Mount Vernon: 
if not in unison, fot altogether foreign to the state 
of my feelings. This is, as I learn, the regular 
practice of the steamers; in part as a token of. re- 
spect for the memory of Washington, and also to 
call the attention of stranger Passengers to the 
time honored spot. Having several times visited 
the Mansion, Tomb, &c. it has not been without a 
feeling of regret, that the property does not belong 
to the Government;—devoted to some object of 
general utility, and kept in a state of perfect pre- 
servation and repair. 

One of the first objects that attracted my atten- 
tion on nearing the landing at Aquia Creek, was 
the peculiar formation of the river banks—a range 
of conical hills rather—and composed in great 
of rich deposits of marl;—the rail road passing 
directly through some of them. Here also, as far 
as the R. R. extends through Stafford, Spottsyl- 
vania, Caroline, Hanover and Henrico counties, 
(for I think each one has a share of it) the corn 
and oats suffer greatly fromi the drought; the former 
in many places, appears to be literaily parched up. 





The general face of the country is very level,— 
a light, sandy, and gravelly soil, with clay sub- 
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soil; easily tilled, and beautiful farming land. If 
poor and comparatively unproductive, [which it 
certainly is, with the exception of here and there 
a spot of low ground on the water courses, and al- 
most inexhaustible in fertility] it must be attributed 
to other than natural causes. I cannot but believe, 
the general system prevailing, of throwing up the 
land into narrow beds,—even in many cases where 
the land is quite rolling, and ridging up the corn 
with the bar share plough in the cultivation,—often 
a foot above the clearing out furrow, is injurious, 
not only to the land, but the crop also. 

The plan as it appears to me, is well calculated, 
and particularly during a drought, to convey what 
little rain may fall, from, instead of to the roots; 
and which are thus imprisoned as it were, to a nar- 
row compass on each side, “thigh and dry:’’ in 
heavy dashing showers, the necessary tendency 
also is, to wash off the thin surface soil, where 
there does not appear to be much to spare,—and 
very often, too, little regard being paid to a level 
range of the beds. If the location absolutely re- 
quires bedding, those of twenty to thirty feet in 
width would perhaps answer equally well,—in fact 
much better, if due care was taken in their forma- 
tion to give a regular and gradual escape to the 
surplus water. 

I saw but little land under tillage, but what ap- 
peared susceptible of easy cultivation and drain- 
Ing, by well regulated surface furrows; and an oc- 
casional open drain; little, if any larger than those 
formed by the beds; thus saving much lost time by 
the team in turning, and also affording a better 
chance of success for the crops.. With poor land, 
it is but a chance business, even with the best mode 
of cultivation. Then why have it poor, when the 
means to improve are fully within reach? 

At some points on the railroad, the marl is so 
abundant and convenient, that it may be loaded 
even ‘‘cheaper than dirt,”’ for it may be shovelled 
down into the cars; and at high tide, boats may be 
loaded at the shore, with almost equal facility !— 
with deeper ploughing, and the liberal use of lime 
or marl,—and they are admirably suited to each 
other, the best remedy is applied against drought 
and a poor soil, that I have any knowledge of.— 
How much easier would it be to enrich these lands, 
than situated as we are?—pay 14 to 16 cents a 
bushel for inferior lime, and hauling 5 to 10 miles 
over rough and hilly roads. 

A large tract of country binding on, and adjacent 
to the rail road, might thus be reclaimed and ren- 
dered fertile, by half the energy and perseverance 
used in other sections; indeed the labor and time 
now thrown away in many cases, by cultivating 100 
acres when 15 or 20 properly managed would yield 
more, might almost effect it. You may possibly 
think I am drawing a picture from the imagination; 
not so, however, for the most slovenly farming I 
ever saw, was between——but no matter where,— 
it was a crop of wheat seeded in corn land, with 
the heaps of old stalks about as high, and much 
thicker on the ground than the standing shocks of 

wheat: had these stalks been properly converted 
into manure—ample materials for which were at 
hand in the adjacent swamps—and applied to one- 
fourth or fifth of the land, more wheat would have 
been the result; and three-fourths of the expense 
of ploughing, seeding, and harvesting, saved by 
the operation. I believe the true secret in profit- 





manuring and thorough cultivation. It is certainly 
a great mistake for a farmer or planter with limited 
means, to undertake the cultivation of one hundred 
acres of poor land, with a force and capital ‘not 
more than adequate to the 
on 20 to 30 acres. He loses in every way,—in 
time, in money and in satisfaction; besides makin 
his poor farm, still poorer, with each returning ro. 
tation. 
wheat crop, however, was very generally good for 
the land; 
perhaps as genera 


Yet how many continue to do so? he 


ut the nent for crops of corn was 
ly a gloomy one. In portions of 
many fields—amounting in the aggregate to hyp 
dreds of acres in the counties referred to—the yield 
cannot be a bushel to the acre, if indeed the seed 
that planted it, unless speedily relieved by rain, 
And even here, in some cases, as if the land was not 
already poor —— the choice spots, and the ma. 
nure, was reserved for tobacco! The oat crop was 
almost everywhere a light one,—in some few places 
too short to save, and in many others scarcely worth 
[not worth in my opinion] the cost of harvesting; 
far short in luxuriance, to the briars and sassafras 
bushes. 
The latter will grow despite the droughts and 
poverty of soil; but then, too, as I have found, is 
the best time, if not the only time, to subdue them, 
by the free use of the bramble scythe in midsum. 
mer; not in ‘‘broken doses,’’ as the doctors say, but 
administered with energy and perseverance. The 
remedy is a sovereign one, as I know from experi. 
ence. 

Seeing these pests in such abundance, and with 
the addition of others even less desirable, (twoof 
them at least, new to me)—the wild carrot,—covw. 
hage,—wire and nut grass,—the Pink, Daisy, o 
Devil’s-bane, as I have heard it called;—and to cap 
the climax, the still more to be dreaded Bly 
thistle [Cirsium arvense of Scopoli], I was reminded 
of an anecdote; that of a litigious overbearing 
character, who was at outs with all his neighbor, 
and determined to move away;—to use his own 
words, ‘‘settle somewhere, before the d—1 got such 
a foot-hold as he had here;’’ meeting with oneof 
his old neighbours afterwards and in —_ to the 

uery as to how his new home pleased him, he 
franiily admitted that the ‘told enemy” had got 
there before him. In travelling many years since, 
I noticed this Blue, or Canada thistle,—then a few 
plants only on a single field of the farm, and easily 
eradicated by the grubbing hoe; but they were ne 
glected; and now, I learn itis widely extending, 
and the riddance almost a hopelesstask. _ It is gem 
erally by our own faults, either of omission or com 
mission, that the ‘“‘enemy’’ conquers;—sitting will 
folded arms will never overcome these. 

In another State, a case of folded arms occu 
as follows : this Thistle was by some means intr 
duced on the farm of an individual, who wast 
negligent, and inattentive to his own, or the int 
ests of others, to destroy it ; his neighbours stre 
ly remonstrated with him, but without effect, 
until they could stand it no longer. In self defenee, 
they collected, marched in a body to his premises, 
armed with mat-axes and grubbing hoes, and ex 
terminated the common enemy, root and branch: 
the thistle, I mean! tho’ a good riddance you 
say, if such a neighbour had also disappeared, wi 
his thistles ; and such was actually the fact, for by 
soon afterwards ‘sold out, and moved away.” 





able farming, is to limit the tillage,—or rather not 


to extend it beyond such point as admits of liberal | 


There was rather too much of ——— somethin 
there, to suit him, 





proper tillage of a erop 
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‘But a word more, about this said Thistle ; for if 
once well rooted in the soil, a thousand words will 
not avail to get rid of it. It is a native of Europe, 
and supposed to have been introduced into Canada, 
from France ; is perennial, is propagated by both 
seed and roots,—will grow in any soil, wet or dry, 
where vegetation can exist, and the wind will 


* «scatter the seed broadcast.’? Summer fallowing, 


and frequent ploughing, it is said, will destroy it ; 
J have more confidence, first in the grubbing hoe 
and fire, then cut or mow the succeeding growth 
on its first appearance, and on every appearance 
thereafter. It is a law of vegetable physiology 


»..that the leaves are all important at certain seasons, 


to sustain life in the root of the plant; hence fre- 
uent cuttings near the ground,—particularly in 
ley seasons, will destroy all plants, if persevered in. 
If some of these pests are indigenous to the soil 
of the’ «*Old Dominion,”—and most certainly re- 
ference is not made to them in an unkind spirit,— 
there is also another product, both seen and felt, 
that its citizens have, or ought to have full credit 
for;—almost unbounded kindness and hospitality. 
I met with it at every turn, as well from strangers 
as from friends, and without a solitary exception. 
On the whole route, Ido not recollect seeing a 
stack of good hay; if indeed one of any kind, on 
far the greater part of the distance south of Aquia 
Creek. It is considered that neither the soil or 
climate is so well adapted to its growth, as further 
to the north; but there was quite sufficient evidence 
to satisfy my mind, that much more grass could be 
grown, than is at present; and its great advantages 
availed of in meliorating the soil. It is a sine qua 
non, in the most approved systems of the day.— 
‘Clover soon runs out,”’ is the general remark; and 
so it does; to the North, as well as the South, 
tho’ not perhaps to equal extent; but if Timothy 
(Phleum pratense) or Orchard grass [ Dactylis glome- 
rata] be added, (other varieties may possibly answer 
better at the South), they will materially increase 
the value of the clover, both for pasture and for 
hay; and also prevent much of the injurious effect 
of the parching summer’s sun on the clover, when 
sown alone. Herd grass (red top of the north) 
and timothy, both appeared to grow well here in 
fence corners, &c.; and would doubtless grow luxu- 
riantly, with proper cultivation and attention.— 
Even the Tall oat grass, alias the Andes grass, 
(Avena elatior) though possessing less nutritive mat- 
ter than either of the others, would be far prefer- 
able to ‘‘hen’s grass,”’ or no grass at all. Fair crops 
of hay are raised in portions of Fairfax and Prince 
William; why the same means will not effect simi- 
lar ends in the section recently passed through, I 
am quite at a loss to understand; indeed the best 
way to account for it, may be, to doubt the fact. 
Wishing to visit our good friend Dr. A., and also 
some others that I had not seen for many years, I 
left the Fredericksburg and Richmond Rail Road, 
and crossing the North Anna River, took the Louisa 
R. R. to Richmond. The ‘‘River hills’’ are natu- 
rally very fertile; and although much reduced on 
some of the farms by the ‘‘old rotation’? of corn 
and tobacco, oa are now evidently on an im- 
proving scale. The introduction of Guano, or 
something else, appears to have infused new life 
into the farmers of this section; and it is to be 
hoped the spirit of improvement so manifest in 
portions of Caroline and Hanover, will not.be per- 
mitted to flag or die away. The ——— of one 
good practical farmer, in a neighborhood, is worth 





more, and carries more weight, than a volume of 
theories and speculations. If I was to venture a 
word of advice, it would be, cultivate less ground, 
—or at least do it more thoroughly, and it will pay 
better; many of you hold from five to ten times as 
much land as you will ever make rich by the old 
plan of farming, or than proves a source of much 
profit. Here also cotton is grown, to small extent, 
and only for home constmption. I had not seen it 
in cultivation for over 30 years, and it forcibly re- 
minded me of being ‘‘at the south.” 

The cars pass near the ancient and memorable 
Hanover Court house; rendered so, by the cele- 
brated, if not the ‘‘maiden speech”? of Patrick 
Henry, ‘‘against the Parsons;’’ and by which they 
lost their cause, as well as the ‘*Tithe Tobacco’’ 
they were contending for. So long as the old walls 
do not crumble and decay with time, so long will 
it be associated here with the memory of one of 
the greatest orators and patriots of former days. 
And the famed ‘‘Hanover slashes,’’ too, we had a 
glimpse of; scarcely less known [in the annals of 
political strife, at least,] as the birth place of 
another of Virginia’s orators and statesmen, of 
world wide renown. If she has not done her son 
full justice, the State of his adoption has, and 
awarded him due honors. Posterity will ‘‘render 
unto Cesar’? what he has a right to claim; and to 
the Farmer of Ashland, the title of ‘*The Great 
Pacificator.’’ 

, The ‘low grounds” of the Pamunkey (formed 
by the union of the North and South Anna rivers, 
and Little river, flowing between them) at South 
Wales, present a grand view, in the crops of wheat 
and corn,—not more in extent, than in quality. I 
was told that I should here see 40 bushels of wheat 
grown to the acre; and comparing with it some 
crops observed, ‘*within an hour by Rail,’’ the esti- 
mate was not surprising. That the crop was su- 
perior, no one could doubt; but neither the stubble, 
or standing of the shocks on the ground, and near 
the road, indicated, as I thought, quite this yield. 

Fine as the crops were here, (and the clover pas- 
ture and stock were on a par with the grain) they 
appeared to be quite equalled on the ‘low grounds”? 
of the Chickahominy. As far as the view extend- 
ed on the south side, and downwards, (perhaps 114 
to 2 miles) there was a dense mass of the most 
luxuriant growth of corn: doubtless the crops are 
quite equal on either side of the Road, but seen to 
less advantage above, by a curve in the road or 
bend in the stream. I had the curiosity witha 
friend, to measure some of the stalks on the North 
Anna river hills, that averaged 14 to 16 feet high, 
and from 8 to 9 feet to the upper ears; here, the 
growth appeared to be quite as heavy. The va- 
riety cultivated is generally white,—mostly flint, 
and the stalk usually growing to near twice the size 
of northern varieties. I have grown them side by 
side, with these results;—and invariably so, the first 
season; though the yield in grain, and early ma- 
turity of the latter, was far preferable in our lati- 
tude. 

As a narrative was promised of all that interest- 
ed me, I must refer to some things in Richmond. 
Twelve or fifteen years often produce great changes 
even in our Atlantic Cities; and it is quite marked 
here, by the erection of fine private dwellings, 
warehouses, &c., and the progress of the Public 
Works. The water power is unequalled by any 
that I have ever seen,—as well in the volume, as 
the facility of use by the falls. Over these, are 
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two splendid Rail Road bridges, for different 
Routes = Petersburg and Danville roads; thus 
having four R. R. centering in Richmond),—not 
much farther apart than each extends in length. 
Locks are now in course of construction to connect 
the basin with tide water, and save the tranship- 
ment of produce intended for export, until deliver- 
ed on board the shipping; the elevation of the Basin 
above tide water, being about 80 feet, will convey 
some idea of the magnitude of the power, and 
within the city limits. Indeed the grading of 
streets and extension of the city, bears unequivocal 
evidence of business and prosperity. 

My time here was limited to a single day,—tho’ 
a number could have been spent most pleasantly, 
in social intercourse with old friends, as well as 
new ones. Besides paying a number of social visits, 
I also visited the Capitol, the Convention then sit- 
ting,—the Paper Mil] ,—the Iron works, and several 
machine shops; and last tho’ not least, the mam- 
moth Flouring Mills of Haxall, and Warwick & 
Barksdale; justly the pride and boast of the city; 
and said to be of the largest and most complete in the 
Union, if not inthe World. The Gallego Mill is an 
immense structure, and with the lumber house ad- 
joining, covers a space of 15,416 square teet,—be- 
ing 164 by 94 feet; and is 125 feet in height, from 
the peak of the roof to the bottom of water wheels 
—3 in number, 12 feet wide and 32 feet high. The 
Mill has seven stories occupied by machinery, that 
moves like clock work, and the store house, eight 
stories, including two in the roof of each; the Jat- 
ter will store about 130,000 bushels of wheat, and 
five thousands barrels of flour, in addition to the 
elevators, fans, screens, &c.; there is also a second 
store house for grain and flour, when necessary. 
A portion of the water at least, is supplied from 
the Basin, at an annual cost of some $2,500.— 
There are twenty pair of burrs;—18 of which were 
running, and the whole within a single glance of 
the eye. It has been said ‘‘there is nothing new 
under the sun;”’ and so it was thought, in the olden 
time; but there was something here ‘‘new”’ to me, 
—and will no doubt be to you—called the Duster. 
Its —. if understood aright, is to separate all 
the adhering particles of flour from the fone and 
tho’ I did not critically examine the modus operandi 
(not caring to have the ‘eyes filled with dust’’) 
you can “get the idea’’ by supposing the bran,— 

r enough at all times for feed as the farmer well 
nows—taken from the bolts, and passing through 
a series of brushes, until itis most effectually skin- 
ned and dusted. Chemical analysis might possibly 
still detect a trace of nutritive matter in the bran; 
but it would require a Jackson, or a Norton, to 
find it out, and give us the relative proportions. 
The daily saving in the mill] by this process is from 
15 to 20 barrels of flour of inferior quality. The 
two mills, as I was informed, when running day 
and night, as at present, will each grind from four 
thousand to four thousand five hundred bushels of 
wheat in 24 hours,—fully averaging eight thousand 
bushels, or from 1600 to 1800 barrels of flour daily. 
Four days inspection for this mill, from July 29 to 
Aug. Ist, was 4,194 barrels of flour. A large por- 
tion of this flour goes to the South American mar- 
kets, and is more highly esteemed than that of any 
other brand. 

You are ready no doubt, to enquire where the 
supply of wheat is to come from, for this immense 
consumption. As I propose paying a flying visit,— 
or at least have a sort of “‘bird’s eye view”’ of 








some of the splendid Estates on the James River 
below Richmond;—Presque Isle—Shirley —Berke. 
ley,—-Westover,—Sandy Point,—the two Brap. 
dons, upper and lower,—Cleremont, &c., the ques. 
tion will then be answered:—but we are yet at 
Richmond. 

A stranger can scarcely visit the: capitol of the 
‘Old Dominion,’? without in some degree asso. 
ciating with its history, the memory of the bright 
stars of Intellect and Legal lore, that have madeit 
a home;—Chief Justice Marshall, George Hay, 
Watkins Leigh, Chapman Johnson, Wickham, ang 
Wirt. On Shockoe Hill, are the mansions left 
most of them, and almost within the compass of a 
single square. To the mind that had access to 
their social circle, and could appreciate such an 
array of talent,—only excelled perhaps by great 
moral worth, and integrity of purpose+what a 
treat it must have been to listen, and to glean from 
such ample fields of learning! 

I visited two establishments for the manufac. 
ture of Agricultural Implements,—Baldwin’s and 
Smith’s; and have no hesitation in saying, examin. 
ed the best Threshing machines Ihave seen, whether 
made at the North or South,—the best not only in 
plan or arrangement, but also in quality of work. 
At both shops, the journals are constructed to run 
in common composition boxes, if preferred; and at 
Baldwin's, they also use the friction roller, in the 
only efficient and durable form I have met with; 
and which greatly diminishes the power,—per 
fully 14 to 14, if the power is applied vertically, 
and without a lateral pressure of the strap. Ihave 
used the friction boxes or balls, for threshing, but 
they very soon require renewing, tho’ admirable 
so long as they keep in good order. This Fire 
simply adding a cast iron roller at each end of the 
cylinder, or drum shaft, as here termed, and of 
five or six times the diameter of the shaft bearing; 
and which rests on, and turns with the roller, 
though in opposite directions. The journals of the 
roller, work in brass bearings, and in oil if desired, 
for it is enclosed in a tight cast iron box. Whilst 
the cylinder makes 1500 revolutions to the minute, 
the roiler only makes 250 to 300; thus diminishing 
the friction in full proportion to the velocity; in- 
deed more, for the roller bearings are quite small. 
I learned that over seventy of these machines were 
already sold this season. 

At Smith’s, I exqmined his ‘‘patent self. oil- 
ing box,” and ‘‘spring bed;’’ the latter [made 
at both shops] yielding to an undue pressure of 
the straw from careless feeding, and without 
materially checking the speed. The ‘self oil- 
ing box’’ is not more ingenious in construction 
than efficient in operation, as 1 was informed by 
those extensively working them. The oil is dis- 
tributed to the bearings by a small roller,—also 
anti-friction to some extent, being supported by a 
spring which relieves the boxes of a portion of the 
weight of the drum;—it appears to be a durable 
fixture. Being patented, a more detailed descrip- 
tion is deemed unnecessary. AsI expect to see 
them in fulloperation on the James River farms, I 
will only now add a brief general description. The 
cylinder is made of seasoned gum, of suitable 
length and diameter,—banded at ends, chucked, 
and turned out, leaving the rim of proper thickness 
to receive the spikes; the heads are of cast iron, 
accurately fitted in, their centres bored out for the 
shaft, and the heads secured by bolts and nuts, 
passing lengthwise through the cylinder. 
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The shaft is of cast sTEEL; a8 strongly, as it is 
accurately fitted into the heads. The spikes made 
to a guage, are in the form of a A and driven into 
the solid wood,—giving double strength by their 
shape; should one break, you have only, to drive 
the fragment into the hollow of the cylinder, take 
out a head bolt, remove the broken spike, and in- 
sert a new one; thus preserving the balance of the 
cylinder, or drum, which every one who threshes 
knows, or ought to know, is of the utmost import- 
ance in the true working, and preservation of the 
machine;—if not also, the lives of those engaged. 
It would no doubt be gratifying to the managers of 
the Maryland State Fair, and most likely benefit 
the makers, to have each a machine at the next 
Octover Exhibition; completely fitted out with 
their separators, or ‘‘rakers;’’—a new plan to me, 
and certainly obviating the jarring and racking 
crank motion of our shakers; as well as most ef- 
fectually separating the wheat from the straw;— 
tho’ possibly, they may require some additional 
power. The prices are rather above our common 
machines,—being $50 to $80 for threshers, accord- 
ing to size; [adding $10 cach, for the friction boxes 
and spring bed] but they are worth more. Many of 
the Northern machines that I have seen, to be afford- 
ed at low prices, are defective in strength and ma- 
terials, and often give way in the midst of a business 

ssure. I ama thorough advocate for Domestic 
anufactures,—for ENCOURAGING HOME INDUSTRY; 
even at a little extra cost at first, if need be, for it 
will very generally work the best for us in the end; 
it is sound policy, in a District, State, or National 
view of the subject; and had I the ear of my 
brother farmers here, 1 would say to them, en- 
courage and support your own ‘‘Ploughs, Looms, 
and Anvils,”—-you ‘‘may go farther, and fare 
worse.’’ You grow as fine wheat, and manufac- 
ture as fine flour, as the world can produce; why 
then send abroad, as some do, for what, to say the 
least, is equally as well made at home? 

But my letter is already quite too long,—and I 
must reserve for a future one, what I propose say- 
ing of the appearance of the country, and crops, 
south of Richmond,—the visit to Norfolk, Old 
Point, &c., &c. For the present adieu. s. 

Finding that the regular Boat only left Richmond 
on alternate days, and that my limited time would 
not admit of visiting Petersburg (tho’ much de- 
sired, it having long been the place of residence of 
my ancestors on the the paternal side) and return 
to Richmond in season for the next Boat, I took 
~ cars for Port Walthall; and by steamer to City 

oint. 

On this Route, there was little to interest the 
traveller. The face of the country is nearly level, 
and generally poor and unproductive. 

I observed here also, what had not escaped my 
notice in Caroline and Hanover;—the destruction 
of the fine forest Pines, by the worm. In some 
prope, acres together have fallen by their silent, 

ut sure ravages. Nor are their depredations con- 
fined to the young growth; for trees of 3 to 4 feet 
diameter, and 50 to 70 feet to the limbs, have yield- 
ed to the destroyer. The loss is a serious one, and 
it appears to be one of thuse cases, in which a 
remedy is wholly out of our reach. 

poems a boat at City Point I crossed the 
mouth of the Appomattox, and James River,—a 
distance of some 3 miles, to Shirley. To say that 





you have shared in the hospitality and kindness of 


Shirley, and Westover,—proverbial almost for a 
century, is aboutequivalent to saying that you have 
seen some of the best crops, and perhaps as good 
and neat farm management on an extended scale, 
as is to be met with in the **Old Dominion;’’ or 
indeed in any other section of the country. Some 
of the new and fertile lands of the West,—and I 
have travelled through the States of Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee—are equal; tho’ but little 
superior to them in fertility. The dwellings are 
relics,—(not remains, as is too often the case, for 
here they are kept in complete repair and preserva- 
tion)—of the grandeur and taste, of former gene- 
rations. It is not certainly known I believe, at 
what period the Shirley Mansion was erected; but 
it is supposed to be 170 to 180.years old. 

It was built by Edward Hill, (one of the ances- 
tors of Hill Carter, Esq., the present occupant and 
owner,) and who died in 1700. As you know, these 
reminiscences of former days, particularly if kept 
in a state of preservation—are always examined by 
me with interest, I will give you a brief descrip- 
tion for M.’s gratification. The Tomb of E. H. is 
overshadowed by a venerable cedar, from 214 to 3 
feet diameter; and tho’ still alive, it shows evident 
marks of the withering hand of time, in the num- 
ber of its leafless branches; it is no doubt the 
growth of centuries. 

The inscription, which was copied verbatim et 
literatim, was surmounted by the Coat of Arms of 
this branch of the family. Ona shield, was first 
the Lion, rampant, and resting on a scroll above the 
Esquire’s Casque, or ’side standing ’Helmet, de-. 
noting rank;—and this again was supported by @ 
smaller shield with another Lion, gardant. 

If there had been a motto, the ‘dropping of 
water’’ for 150 years had ‘‘worn away the stone,”’ 
for none was now visible—nor could the heraldic 
engraving be distinguished, which designates the 
color and quarterings of the shield: 


‘Here lyeth Interred the Body of Edward Hill 
‘sEsq. one of his Majestyes Hon’ble Councell of 
‘State, Collonel and Commander in Cheife of the 
‘County of Charles Citty and Surrey, Judge of his 
‘*Majestyes high Court of Admiralty and Some- 
‘time Treasurer of Virginia, who dyed the 30th 
‘day of November in the 63 yeare of his age Anno 
‘Dom. 1 1700.” 


The Mansion is of brick, with metallic roof, and 
about 50 feet square; and including the basement 
is four stories high. It is the old fashioned double 
roof, or ‘“thip roof,” [forming an attic por and 
has twenty dormer windows,—five on each of the 
four sides. On the East and West fronts, are large 
and massive stone Portico’s, paved with jointed 
flags.* 

he interior finish and elaborate panel work, with 
the Ancestral Portraits hanging from the walls,— 
draped in the costumes of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, transports you in imagination to 
the days of Queen Elizabeth. It wasa treat to ex- 
amine them, as works of art;—not less in the fideli- 





* The adjacent outhouses for Servants, Laundry, 
&e. are also of brick, and on the same extended 
scale; but another large. building, with its ivy coy- 
ered walls, and massive free stone cornice, is an- 
tiquity itself: it was for the a and cop- 
venience of the other and distant branches of ih 
family, whilst paying a social visit of a few ; 
this was truly Patriarchal. 
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ty and durability in coloring, than in the life-like 
expression transferred to the canvass. 


large and imposing, in the view from the water; 


perior in architectural decoration, and the location 


the site of another, which was destroyed by fire; 
it is also of brick, and coyered with slate,—a num- 
ber of the out-houses imeluded. There has been 
both good taste and a lavish expenditure of money 
in ornamenting the Dwelling, and adjacent grounds. 
The toute ensemble, gives to Westover much the 
finest and most imposing view of any seen from 
the River;—it is truly a grand one. 

These are some of the few remaining mementos 
of the olden time,—of the Colonial Government; 
and as one might say, the ‘‘Baronial Castles’’ of 
the Western World. Not to invade the privacy of | 
the domestic circle, I will only refer to a single ad- | 
ditional article,—the marble mantle in the ‘*Great} 
Hall’? at Westover. It is of white Italian marble, | 
and corresponding in proportion with the Hall; the | 
upper portion, extending to two-thirds the height) 
of the ceiling, and forming a semi-circular wreath | 
of the richest and most chastely carved representa- 
tions of Horticulture and Floriculture. At this 
place also, was once the most celebrated Ferry on 
the James River; its income as I was told, exceed- 
ing that of half a dozen of the adjacent Estates. 

Much as I was pleased with these ‘‘old time cu- 
riosities,’’ I was not less gratified with the view of | 
others of more modern date; the appearance of| 
the Farms, Crops, Stock, &c. | 

In the general management, and results, a de-! 
scription of the Shirley Estate, will perhaps suit, 
equally well for Westover, size excepted; and the 
difference about 300 acres only. The former con- 
tains about 900 acres of ‘‘open land,’’—i. e. in ac- 
tual cultivation; and is divided into five fields, 
averaging 175 to 190 acres each. The rotations 
are, corn, wheat, clover fallow, wheat, pasture; 
thus affording some 360 acres for wheat,—half on 
fallow, and the balance corn land.—Also the same 
amount in pasture, tho’ one field is fallowed for 
wheat soon after harvest. This arrangement gives 

a field annually for corn, of about 180 acres: toler- 
ably strong cropping you will say; and soitis. I 
learned from H. C. that formerly, the average pro- 
duct did not exceed 5to 7 barrels of corn to the 
acre, and not over 12 to 14 bushelsof wheat. This 
season, his corn field of some 180 acres is esti- 
mated to yield 10 barrels; and if a favorable sea- 
son, 12 barrels the field over. This yield has been 
obtained on a field of about equal quality and size. 
The fallow wheat has been estimated at 30 bushels, 
and the corn land, at about 20 to 25 bushels. These 
crops, in extent and quality together, and including 
the clover field, far exceeded any thing I have ever 
seen; some 60 acres of the fallow, it was supposed 
° would yield 35 bush. to the acre; and was only ex- 
celled in the appearance, by a field of 100 acres 
examined at Westover. I am promised the actual 
yield of both by the half bushel; but as nearly 
every shock on this field at Westover had been 
blown down by a whirlwind soon after harvest,— 
and a portion of the sheaves even carried by the 
force of the wind into the river, the competitors 
do not meet on quite equal terms. I am not sure, 






































The mansions at Westover, and Berkeley, (the| extensively used on both Estates; and on com. 
latter the birth place of Pres’t. Harrison) are also} paring notes, as to the relative advantages of the 


the former quite as large as Shirley, and even su-| coineided exactly, and in favor of the Drill; algo 


of the grounds. Tho’ venerable in appearance} drill to the acre, particularly of the larger grain. 
both in the interior and externally, it was built on| ed varieties of wheat. Here also, may be seep 


it is in a good cause, and with the most perfect 
good feeling on both sides. The Wheat Drill js 


two modes of seeding, I found that our experienc 


that in strong land, 114 bushels is’ not too muck to 


that non-descript affair described by the Londg 
Times as a ‘‘cross between an Astley’s Chari 
a Tread Mill, and a Flying Machine,!”—th 
American Reaper. John Bull will yet perchanee, 
have his eyes open; and unless English ‘*Corn’js 
avery different thing from American Wheat, the 
‘Times’ wil) find that it is literally, what he deri. 
dingly calls it, ‘*a flying machine,’’ compared with 
a score of his best reapers. If not as bright an 
dazzling in eyes Editorial, as the great India Dis 
mond, it is a thousand times more useful. 

I do not see how it would be practicable, with 
all the force on these estates, to secure their prey 
ent heavy crops in proper season and order, With 
out the aid of this wonderful Implement. TI have, 
as you are aware, only delayed the purchase of 
one, until it could be perfected to cut grass equal- 
ly well,—being satisfied that it could, and would 
be done; and it is probably now accomplished. 4 
correspondent writes me that he has used a machin 
for cutting grass the two past seasons, with entir 
satisfaction !—‘‘a pair of horses will cut an acre 
per hour, with ease; works in any kind of gras 
without clogging, let it be wet or dry, heavy a 
light, standing or lodged.” 

You are ready perhaps to ask, how has this gre 
































improvement in land and crops been effectédi 
Three words will answer the question; by 
Clover, and Plaster. They have been used 
liberal hand, and have as liberally repaid the @ 
and labor. The lime is obtained from New Yo 
(air slaked) by the cargo, and delivered on the 
Estates, at 614 cents per bushel, freight includet 

To judge by the appearance of some of th 
land and crops, only a few miles off the river, and 
at various points, one might almost conclude tha 
the owners had not even learned the name of Lime, 
certainly nothing of its agricultural value: andts 
show the appreciation of the value of Lime h 
some others, as a permanent improver of the soil 
on my remarking to two individuals what nobk 
banks of manure their hundreds of tons of stray 
would make, they both replied, ‘*we do not watt 
it; lime is preferable, and we would soon get cles 
of the trouble of moving it, by burning, if it coull 
be done without endangering the barns.’’ This 
doctrine, not more novel, than new, to one who hal 
always husbanded his manure with even parsimot 
ous care, forcibly reminded me of an admirabk 
little tale by Maria Edgeworth,—called I think, 
‘¢Waste not, want not.’’ 

During my visits, all hands on both Estates, wer 
engaged in Threshing. The average day’s wot 
was 300 bushels;—the wheat hauled from the fields 
threshed, straw ricked, chaff housed, and the whe#! 
measured and bagged ready for market. They wet 
busy scenes, and admirably well managed throug 
out. Each machine (stationary Powers) was wort 
ed by 10 fine mules; also driving the Chaffing Fa 
(in the story below, and under the rakers) by! 
strap from the revolving ‘‘rakers;’’ a second 
running at the same time, finishes the operatio 








but there may be a little feeling of rivalry; if so, 








Both threshers had the self oiling boxes; and 0 
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at least, the ‘‘spring bed;’’ the operation of which, 
and the rakers were particularly observed: and so 
effectually does the latter do its duty, that in 2 days 
work, or 600 bushels, not over a gallon to a peck 
of wheat was found in the waste box under the in- 
clined grating outside, and over which the straw 
passes to the ground. 

Twelve to fifteen yoke of Prime Oxen, is the 
number generally in use at Shirley; and I believe 
mostly, if not altogether raised on the Estate; they 
are treated, and appreciated, as they deserve to be. 
The stock of all kinds, is of the most ‘‘Improved 
Breeds;”? and it may with equal truth be add- 
ed, are in the most approved condition: every 
thing looked fat and full. Complete system and 
order are apparent throughout, in all their farm 
operations; and a view of the interior of the Im- 
plement house at Shirley, was full evidence, if more 
was wanting, that “every thing had a place, and 
everything was in its place.’’ I bid adieu to my 
kind and hospitable friends, here and at other 
laces, with feelings of regret,—that I could not 
onger enjoy the pleasure of their social circles; 
and if the first, it was probably also the last visit 
that it would ever be in my power to pay them. 

On taking the steamer at Shirley, 1 fortunately 
met with an acquaintance not seen for more than 
thirty years,—a gentleman from Powhattan; the 
brother of my old and valued friend, Dr. M., now 
nomore. Through this gentleman, I made the ac- 
uaintance of another, residing in Charles City 

ounty, but visiting Norfolk; and to whose kind- 
ness I was indebted for many little historical inci- 
dents connected with the early settiements; as also 
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‘ dness end here; for at Norfolk his influence also 
‘aided me in visiting some of the places of interest 
» there. 

As the duration of my excursion was limited, it 
was not practicable to visit any of the largest es- 
tablishments below Westover; though a fine view 
of some of them was had from the deck of the 
steamer.—Sandy Point is perhaps one of the largest 
Estates on the James River. I[t extends upwards 
of five miles, bordering on the River, and contains 
over four thousand acres. 

Here also, I learned that Lime had been exten- 
sively used—3 or 4 applications on 1800 to 2000 
acres; and with the best effect, to judge by the im- 
mense ricks of straw, and standing shocks of wheat 
still remaining on the ground. At Upper Tedding- 
ton, the family residence, the threshing, shelling, 
and grinding corn, bone and plaster, also all the 
sawing required by the Estate, is done by steam 

power. I observed on the Barn, aclock with 4 
arge dials;—thus timeing the farm operations, by 
**clock work.” 

The two Brandons, contain I believe, about five 
thousand acres; and said to be equal at least, in 
fertility, good farming, and tasteful arrangements 
about the homesteads and grounds, to any in this 
section; tho’ little more could be seen than portions 
of the wheat fields; the mansions and adjacent 
grounds were nearly obscured from the view, by 
the intervening forest, and ornamental trees. This 
doubtless contributes greatly to health, and is no 
doubt the main object in thus intercepting the view. 

Another of the large Estates,—Clermont, em- 
braces thousands of acres; the accumulation of a 
number of different Estates into the hands of one 


ithe names of the present owners of nearly or quite 
je: Estates bordering on the River—nor did his 





wealthy individual;—a resident of Petersburg, and 
not long since deeeased. 

T looked out as you will naturally suppose, for 
the ruins of Jamestown, so long celebrated as be- 
ing the first settlement made by our forefathers in 
Virginia. A small portion,—a fragment merely, 
of one of the brick walls, remains to point out the 
spot, where once was the busy hum of life, both 
civilized and savage. It is a fine Estate, as to lo- 
cation and fertility; but from the general appear- 
ance,—-being ‘‘bottom.land’’ rather than ‘‘low 
grounds,”’ and nea Surrounded by water, it can- 
not be a healthy oné& Adieu. s. 

P. 8S. The annual purchase of wheat at the city 
mills, ending June 30th, 1 as stated by the 
Richmond papers, was 1.173, bushels. The 
following estimate of the product of wheat on a 
few only of the estates on the River, below Rich- 
mond,—and derived from the most reliable sour- 
ces of information within reach—are believed to be 
nearly correct; entire accuracy is not expected in 
all of them. 


bushels. 
Bremo, actual yield thisyearon 130 acres 4.300 
Turkey Island ** “ i 5,000 
* Presque Isle, last year 2,500 to 3,000 
*Epp’s Island,&c. * 5,000 to 6,000 


Westover this year, 100 acres, esti- 
mated 3,600 
balance of crop estimated by me 3,000-—-6,600 


Shirley, this year, estimated 8,000 to 9,000 
* Brandon's, Upper and Lower 20,000 
* Sandy Point 20,000 

*Clermont including Curles, Berkley, 
Jamestown, &c. 28,000 
101,900 


Say in round numbers on ten estates, 100,000 
bushels. If to lower James River we add the yield 
of wheat for an equal distance above Richmond, 
together with a fine wheat country on the adjacent 
and tributary streams, you may very readily per- 
ceive the necessity for large mills. Nor is this all; 
the wheat must be speedily ground, or the weevil 
will do it for the Farmer, and cut it into the bar- 

ain. 
7 I couid not so readily obtain the product of the 
corn crops; but most likely the proportion is not 
far short of the wheat, as most of these Estates 
grow from 8 to 12 barrels to the acre on the low 
grounds after a liberal use of Lime. It was also 
my wish [and for my own satisfaction] to ascertain 
the comparative profits of our farming, in propor- 
tion to capital, labor, &c. employed, in each sec- 
tion of country; in other words, to determine by 
figures, the relative advantages in a pecuniary point 
of view, in employing slave, and free labor, by the 
farmer. It is a delicate oe to touch upon at 
present; but I still find, as I always have found, 
that if approached in a becoming manner, and in a 
proper spirit, the Virginians are just as free and 
open to converse upon it, as on any other subject. 

The data or at least the general conclusions 
arrived at, may form in part the subject of another _ 
letter. 





*Last year, and obtained from mill delivery: 
this year, the crops are much heavier generally. 


Hope’s Plough.—A plough recently introduced in 
pena teh ny is highly spoken of in the. Philadel- 
phia papers. We hope one of them may be sent 
on to our Cattle Show. 
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LarGeE GRaIneD Rre—ImpLements For THE Sout. | 
Beaufort, S. C., Aug. 26, 1851. | 
To the Editor of the American Furmer— 

Dear S1r:—Enclosed | send you } oz. of a very | 
Jarge grained variety of Rye which J received from | 
Mr. Russell, of Columbia, S. C. the past winter. 
‘The sample sent you was produced from seed sown 
in Jan. ] think, and therefore very imperfect. Rye 
requires to be sown here not later than October. 
‘The appearance while growing, is quite as different | 
from the common Rye, as, the grain, but of its ori-| 
gin | can give you no accoun. I paid 50 cents per 
quart for part of the seed. Circumstances led me 
to think that it would prove quite as productive as 
the common variety. I send you this small sample 
for distribution, or for your own use, as you think 
proper. I have none for sale, and very Jittle for my 
own seeding. 

Allow me to call the attention of your Agricultu- 
ral lmplement makers to the Exhibition of the 8. C. 
Institute. Such implements as the Davis’ plow, 
Virginia Corn Sheller, Cylindrical Straw Cutter, 
Page’s Horse Power and Circular Saw Mill, require 
only to be seen to be approved. 1 can bear strong 
testimony as to the merits of the three first, and the 
two others can speak for themselves. Any informa- 
tion you or the makers may desire, it would give me 
much pleasure to communicate; though Mr. J. H. 
Taylor, Corr. Secretary of the “Institute,” (Charles- 
ton) would be better authority. PaLMETTo. 

The Rye received with the above, we had an op- 
portunity of distributing among some of the best 
farmers of Delaware, whom we met at the dinner 
of the Agricultural Club of New Castle Co.—except 
asmall portion to our friends nearer home, who will 
no doubt report to.us hereafter, and we shall expect 
a part of the proceeds from each for further distri- 
bution.—Tnhe hint contained in the latter part of 
the letter, we hope will be taken by our implement 
and machine makers.— Ed. Am. Farmer. 

P.S. We have since received an additional pack- 
age of the rye. 


Large Yield of Wheat.—We learn that Col. John 
S. Gittings raised on twelve and a half acres of 
ground five hundred and three bushels of wheat, 
averaging forty and a half bushels to the acre. 
Let him beat this who can.—Balt. Patriot. 

A Disinfecting Agent.—Mix four parts of dry, 
ground plaster of paris with one part of fine char- 
coal, by weight, and sow them around the premises 
affected with any unpleasant odor, arising from de- 
cayed animal matter, and the gasses producing the, 
odor will directly be absorbed. 


Nores or a Trip To Detaware.—We availed 
ourself of the polite invitation of C. P. Holcomb, 
Esq., to dine with the New Castle Club on the 4th 
ult., at his beautiful residence ‘*Devondale,’’ near 
the town of New Castle—by an accidental deten- 
tion, we did not arrive until after the Club had been 
assembled several hours, and therefore lost many 
of the good things which had been enjoyed by the 
company—-but still early enough to partake of 
the generous viands and fruits with which the 
table was loaded—and to which ample justice was 
awarded by the members of the Club, and the in- 
vited guests present. After dinner, the conversa- 
tion turned on various subjects of interest to those 
present, including the prospects of the corn crop, 
the probable prospective prices of wheat, the com- 
rative value of the soils of the Middle and the 
estern States, for the permanent production of 











wheat, the advantages of the several varieties of 
hedges used so extensively in that State, and other 
subjects, which occupied several hours of the af- 
teraoon, when the members returned to their sey. 
eral homes, no doubt highly gratified and much en- 
lightened by the interchange of opinions which had 
been advanced during the day. 

Having spent, in July, a little time in passing 
through this county, just before harvest, which we 
were enabled to do by the kind attentions of Mr, 
John Kibler, and his brother Henry, residing near 
Chesapeake City, we availed ourself of the oppor- 
tunity now presented, of taking a more critical sur, 
vey of this beautiful district of country. Ata late 
meeting of the Executive Committee of our State 
Society, we mentioned to our President, that we had 
recently paid a visit to New Castle County, when 
he advanced the opinion, formed from his own ob- 
servation, that it was entitled to be considered the 
garden spot of our country. This distinctive ap- 
pellation had generally been conceded to the beau- 
tiful district of country in our state, known as the 
Middletown Valley, in Frederick county, and said 
to have been so pronounced by the Hon. Hy. Clay, 
in former days, when it was customary for him to 
travel over it on his way to and from his own state, 
and the Capitol of the Union. We have ourselves 
frequently viewed with delight, from the heights of 
the mountain before reaching this valley, the heau- 
tiful landscape beneath, and thought surely that the 
scene could not be surpassed for beauty, as well asin 
the appearance of fertility which it presented; yet 
we must admit, it was generally seen to advantage,’ 
both in point of time and position—for it was about 
the time of harvest, when retiring from the heat 
of the city, to spend a few days with long cherish 
ed friends in the Mountains of our State, to recruit” 
the wasted strength of the body, and to indulge in 
that relaxation which the mind requires, as well as 
the body. It was from the peak of the mountain 
that the glorious view presented itself to our ad- 
miring eyes, and which has never lost its effect up- 
on our mind, from the first time we witnessed it, 
now some fifteen years gone by, to the present sea- 
son, when we renewed our pilgrimage once more 
to this Arcadia of our State. Mr. Jefferson re 
marked, that it was worth a voyage~across the At- 
lantic to see the Natural Bridge at Harper’s Ferry; 
but to the admirer of rural scenery, the view of 
the valley which we have noticed, from the point 
; described, is far more worthy of such a pilgrimage. 
The lands of New Castle, however, have not the 
advantage thus enjoyed by its competitor, if we 
may so speak—the level character of the whole 
peninsula, embraced in the state of Delaware and 
the counties of the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 

resents no such opportunity of observing its advan- 
ages, as is afforded by the mountains of Frederick: 
—and it is only by passing through the territory 
that its position and beauties can be seen to be 
justly appreciated. The position in which it lies, 

etween the two great bays of the Chesapeake and 
Delaware, and intersected with numerous rivers 
emptying into these main arteries for the trade and 
commerce of the great commercial marts of our 
country, presents facilities enjoyed by no other sec- 
tion of our country, of reaching the best and most 
constant markets, of which a choice is always pre- 
sented, and of receiving in return the supplies re- 
quired by the wants of her people. These advan- 
tages have been duly appreciated, and a steady and 
permanent improvement has been going on, not 
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only in the increased products of the soil, but in 
all those arts which mark the progress of civiliza- 
tion, and which are calculated to add to the com- 
fort and rem of mankind. This is. particu- 
larly remarkable in the display of taste, Which is 
observable in the residences, and on the premises 
surrounding them, of the farmers of New Castle 
county. “'is true, we have never travelled much, 
but we must say, that this county is very far ahead 
in these respects, so far as our observation has ex- 
tended, of any other district of country we have 
ever beheld. There is an elegance and appropri- 
ateness in the style of its buildings, evidently hav- 
ing an eye to comfort; and a taste displayed in the 
erection and convenience of their out buildings, 

ether with an effect produced in the laying out 

their gardens, walks, and parterres, which, we 
scarcely can be induced to believe, is surpassed by 


’ any other county in the agricultural districts of our 


Union. 
On leaving the farm of our friend Holcomb, we 
ed by the residence of Chancellor Johns, Hon. 
no. M. Clayton, and Mr. Gemmill, and called at 
the residence of Mr. Geo. Z. Tyabout, who, how- 
ever, was not athome. The indications on every 
hand, were, that the proprietor of the broad acres 
before us, was a good and successful farmer; such 
stacks of grain and hay, betokened almost a readi- 
ness for a seven years famine similar to that of the 
land of Egypt, when the young and virtuous son of 
the Patriarch Jacob, was raised to power and au- 
thority, to prepare for the scourge which was to 
afflict the nations of the East—His barn is of brick, 
a double decker, and one of the largest we had 
seen—the dwelling was one of the old style, but 


bore that air of respectability and comfort, which 


to our minds is presented by many of the residences 
of the first settlers of our country—the view of the 
Delaware bay, was most beautiful indeed, and the 
hedges of Va. thorn surrounding the farm, gave 
every indication of protection from without and se- 
curity within. A very commodious house, which 
bore an imposing appearance from the road, show- 
ed that Mr. T. studied the comfort and well-being 
of those in his employ, as well as of those of his 
own immediate family. This Dwelling was for the 
Manager, and the hands employed on the farm. 
Leaving Mr. Tyabout’s, we called on Mr. Barney 
Reybold, a name identified most intimately with 
one of the, now, staples of Delaware; he was 
busily engaged in getting his peaches ready for the 
market—his farm embraces some 350 acres, of 
which his peach orchard takes up about 120 acres, 
which he was preparing for a wheat crop—in addi- 
tion to which, he has purchased, in connexion with 
his brother, Anthony, about 400 acres adjoining, 
which is also intended, we believe, for peach orch- 
ards. The fruit from the orchards of the Messrs. 
Reybolds is mainly sent to Philadelphia and New 
York, by the steamboats which stop at their wharf, 
the freight to the former being 5 cents, and to the 
latter 15 cents per basket of 5 half pecks, which 
sells for 50 to 100 cents—occasionally some are 
sent to the Baltimore market, but the competition 
from Maryland we suppose, does not enable them 
to dispose of a very large quantity here. Major 
Reybold informed us, that the cling-stone peaches 
were the favorite kinds in the two eastern cities, 
and if a basket of open stones are sold by mistake, 
it is apt to be returned—whilst in the Baltimore 
market, the latter variety is the favorite. Large 
quantities sent to New York, go up the North river, 








and as the clings will keep much longer, we sup- 
pose this is one of the reasons that they are pre- 
ferred.—20,000 baskets are sent away during the 
season, and large numbers of persons are employed 
in picking them. It is a busy time during the pick- 
ing season, but it is said not to have been a very 
profitable business for several years, prior to the 
present. We passed through the orchards of Bar- 
ney and Anthony, and notwithstanding the season 
was pretty well over, we found trees still groaning 
under the weight of the fruit, and many of their 
limbs broken to the earth by their over production. 
On our way to Mr. Clayton B. Reybold’s farm, 
we met the venerable sire of this enterprising and 
industrious brotherhood, still displaying a green 
old age, and evincing an interest and zeal in the im- 
provement of the fruits of the earth, which shows, 
that the “ruling passion’? which has characterized 
his long and well spent life, is still in the ascendant. 
Maj. Reybold may he said to be one of the pioneers 
in the improvement of this beautiful section of 
country—he is the architect of his own fortune, 
and has been spared, under a kind. Providence, 
to see the land which was formerly little better 
than a howling waste, and subject to pestilential 
vapors and disease, now made to ‘‘blossom as the 
rose’’—and to be surrounded with a numerous and 
prosperous progeny, of the second and third gene- 
rations, all following in the footsteps of their vene- 
rated head, who stands in their midst like one of 
the Patriarchs of old, blessing and being blessed, by 
all around him. We passed by the Major’s resi- 
dence, which is very imposing and commodious in 
appearance, the lawn in front beautifully decorated 
with flowers and evergreens of every description, 
and various ornamental structures, all displaying 
the taste and skillof the occupants. We regretted 
the necessity of declining the invitation to stop, as 
our arrangements would not permit the delay which 
would have taken place. Maj. Reybold, in addi- 
tion to his farms in this county, has several others 
in Kent Co. Md. containing 6 to 700 acres, on 
which he has also extensive peach orchards, some 
of them 16 years old, and all the intermediate ages, 
to that of last season’s planting. The Major has 
been an indefatigable supporter of agricultural so- 
cieties and exhibitions, and informed us that he had 
served for 40 years on committees to award premi- 
ums, but that now, deeming that he had done his 
duty, and feeling the effects of age upon him, he 
must leave those responsible duties to the younger 
men. He accompanied us to his son Clayton’s, to 
whom we were under obligations to pay a visit, 
of a long standing date. Here, as at the residences 
of his father, and brothers, we found every indica- 
tion of the earth’s yielding forth a bounteous sup- 
ply of every thing calculated to sustain life, with 
that style of comfort, in all the arrangements of 
the homestead, which despoke the good provider. 
The farm comprises about 250 acres, 200 of which 
are in peach orchards. He, with his brothers, has 
reclaimed about 400 acres more, by embankments 
on the Delaware, which has been set in English 
rye grass, and found extremely valuable during 
the severe drought which has been experienced 
during the season throughout this whole region, 
to such an extent, indeed, that the prospects 
of more than half a crop of corn were very 
faint. It is sown with wheat in the fall, and 
has been found here to be a valuable pasture, both 
early and late, and Mr. Reybold remarked, that his 
stock had much enjoyed this grass, nd that it had 
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been of immense importance to him during the sum- 
mer. Maj. Reybold and his son, as well as Mr. Hol- 
comb, who was present, believes this grass would 
be found extremely valuable for the South. Mr. 
R.’s house fronts the Delaware, and the view is 
unsurpassed by any residence we have ever scen. 
Every plant and flower, calculated to please the 
eye and fancy, arranged in most admirable order, 
surrounded the house, and we should suppose, that 
the Paradise of old, from which our first parents, 
for their transgression were expelled, could not 
have presented more pleasing objects to gratify the 
mind, than were here displayed, at this season, 
notwithstanding the effects of the long dry spell to 
which it had been subject. Mr. Reybold’s flock of 
New Oxfordshire Sheep comprise about 250; their 
character is too well established to need any com- 
ment from us—we expect to have, as usual, at our 
coming exhibition, a fair sample from this flock, to 
compete for the liberal prizes offered by the State 
Society. 

After leaving this farm, we arrived at the farm 
of Mr. Jno. C. Clark, a son in law of Maj. Rey- 
bold, comprising some 1000 acres in one body, un- 
surpassed in fertility by any other in the county, 
and fronting the Delaware river.—Having learnt 
that Mr. C. was not at home, we did not stop, as 
was our wish, for the short acquaintance we had 
formed with him the day before at the Agricultural 
dinner, made us anxious to become better known 
to one to whom we felt instinctively drawn, and to 
whom the character is universally awarded in his 
neighborhood, of being ‘‘a good man,” a character 
which embraces in it more, to our mind, than the 
greatest hero can possess.—‘‘For a righteous man 
none would die; but fora good man, some would 
even dare to die’’—the man who merely lives to or 
for himself, altho’ he is righteous in all his dealings 
with his fellow-man, and gives the *‘pound of flesh’’ 
where it is due, does not fulfil all the requirements 
of the law and the prophets—but the good man 
will, as opportunity offers, ‘‘do good unto all men,”’ 
—and such a man is John C. Clark, if the volun- 
tary testimony of those with whom we came in 
contact, is to be relied upon. The family of the 
Clarks, is one of the oldest in Delaware—the 
farm adjoining Mr. C. now occupied by his brother 
Thomas, having been the homestead of the family 
for nearly 200 years. His farm is surrounded with 
hedges of Va. thorn, which looked so neat and 
clean, that we could not but admire them.— 
Another brother, (Wm. D.,) resides adjoining, on 
the south, but our time did not afford us an oppor- 
tunity to visit him. Mr. Clark, like his father and 
brothers-in-law, is largely engaged in the peach 
business; and has also a fine herd of dairy cattle, 
from which he supplies the Baltimore market with 
much of the excellent butter sold therein. Wm. 
and John Reybold have also extensive dairy estab- 
lishments, and their butter, as well as that of Mr. 
Clark’s, commands good prices in our market. 

Another fine farm, belonging to Mr. Bird, a rela- 
tive of Mr. Clark, we next passed, where the same 
degree of prosperity was visible, which had been 
observed in the farms in all this region of country. 

We also passed successively the farms of Messrs. 
Wm. J. Thurlock, Anthony N. Higgins, William 
McCroom, Jno. M. Clayton, Sam’! Burnham, and 
others, all of which appeared to be in a high state 

of cultivation, the buildings in excellent order, 
and generally of the very best class of dwellings; 
—these farms are mostly enclosed with hedges, of 











the Va. and N. Castle thorn, which are more gene. 
rally grown in this county than in any other, we 
suspect, in the U. States—when well attended to 

they make a safe and permanent fencing, and if 
properly trimmed, are exceedingly. handsome.— 
Mr. Thurlock has about 600 acres in his tract;— 
and it would probably command a price of $100 per 
acre, if any price could purchase it—indeed, there 
are but few farms in this whole region but would 
bring near this price at any time. Mr. Higgins? 
farm contains 400 acres, and was purchased some 
16 years ago for $12 an acre; it was then consider. 
ed as worn-out; but by a judicious system of man- 
agement, has been brought into a high state of fer: 
tility, and we were informed would now readily 
bring $100.—Mr. M’Crome’s farm, on which he re- 
sides, is small, containing about 100 acres, but is 
well managed, and probably yields much more than 
many others of three or four times its size—the 
buildings are inferior, but it is his intention to erect 
amore commodious dwelling—yet he has refused 
$90 an acre. He has lands in another section of 
the county; is a thrifty, improving farmer, and is 
fully up with his neighbors in all the improvements 
of the age.—The Hon. Mr. Clayton, since his re- 
tirement from the distinguished post as the Chief 
of the Cabinet, which he held under the late Presi- 
dent Taylor, has devoted himself to the improve- 
ment of his beautiful estate. near New Castle town, 
and no doubt enjoys more solid happiness than he 
ever experienced whilst burdened with the cares of 


State—his delight is, to talk about the various mat- . 


ters connected with agriculture, with which he is 
very conversant, and to receive and impart infor- 
mation useful to the farmer—-he is sometimes 
called to the duties of his profession at the bar, but 
expressed himself as rejoiced when he could es- 
cape from them, and be left to the enjoyment of 
his farm, which he has named after the scene of 
one of his old chiefiain’s fields of glory, ‘Buena 
Vista.’’> We spent an hour very agreeably with 
this veteran statesman, who lives here in a most 
dignified retirement; but like the war horse, we 
opine, when once the battle cry is again heard, his 
old propensities will lead him into the thickest of 
the fray. The mansion of Mr. Clayton stands ina 
conspicuous position, with a full view of the Dela- 
ware—it is a large brick building, with pleasure 
grounds surrounding it, laid off in excellent taste, 
and is just such a residence as a ‘*good old” 
American ‘“‘gentleman’’ might rejoice in. Mr. C. 
has paid much attention to the raising of fruits, 
and has been very successful in his efforts to pre- 
serve his peach orchards from that fatal disease, 
the yellows, and his apple orchards from the borer 
and other insects—to which subject we shall at 
another time allude.—His flock of turkeys was, we 
think, the largest we have ever seen—he informed 
us, that the secret of raising them, was, to let them 
alone—if permitted to take care of themselves, he 
found that they would go out and batch their youn 

and bring them home—but if they were par mews. 
with, the effects were decidedly injurious. 

After leaving Mr. Clayton’s, we called on Mr. 
Bryan Jackson, and at Mr. C. P. Holeomb’s resi- 
dence. Mr. Jackson settled in this country, from 
England, when a young man, and by his own well 
directed efforts, has realized a handsome estate, 
certainly not inferior to any which we had seen in 
our travels. There is no man whose opinions upon 
any subject connected with the cultivation of the 
earth, command more respect than his; and he is 
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blessed in having been enabled to train up his sons 
in his own honorable calling, so that they are now 
qualified to release him of a portion of those 
arduous labors, to which his active life has been 
devoted. Nowhere did we find more substantial 
evidences of prosperity and contentment; and, be- 
ing the fruits of his own toil and talent, we hope 
his useful life may be long spared to his family and 
friends, to enjoy it. 

Mr. C. P. Holeomb’s farm adjoins that of Mr. 
‘Jackson—he has in the tract 500 acres and upwards; 

—Mr. H. has recently erected a dwelling and the 
offices requisite for his family, on a most command- 
ing site. The plan, and whole appearance of the 
building does great credit to the architect; we con- 
sider it, in every respect, equal to any country 
residence we have ever seen—Mr. H. with a fore- 
sight characteristic of the man, did not wait till he 
had finished his residence before he laid his plans 
for beautifying and improving the premises around 
it, but having selected the site, he had his trees 
planted, and his lawns laid out, so that when his 
stately mansion, fit for the residence of a prince, 
was ready for the reception of his family, his shade 
and ornamental trees were well advanced in their 
growth. We passed through all the region of coun- 
try we have been describing just before wheat 
harvest, in company with Mr. John Kibler, of 
Chesapeake City, whom we found one of the most 
intelligent and closely observant men we have met 
with, in every thing pertaining to farm management, 
who coincided in opinion with us, that the appear- 
ance of Mr. Holcomb’s wheat gave indications of 
agreater yield than any we had seen, and that it 
could not be less than 35 bushels to the acre. The 
manager’s house and barn and stabling are a con- 
siderable distance from the mansion, and every con- 
venience is found on the premises, and every im- 
plement and machine necessary for facilitating the 
business of so large an estate. There are many 
things connected with this establishment we should 
like to notice if we had time and space—but we 
must content ourself with alluding to the beautiful 
Devon herd of cattle which we examined in his 
fields as we passed towards home. There were 
about 70 head of this favorite breed, to the rear- 
ing of which Mr. H. is giving much attention.—He 
has-been selecting his breeders from the best stock 
attainable, and made a handsome display at our 
last exhibition, at which he bore off several pre- 
miums—he intends being with us again this fall, 
with a number of head, and his stock will no doubt 
make an imposing part of the Show. In addition 
to some of the justly celebrated Patterson stock, he 
has a number of the Connecticut Hurlburt Devons, 
selected by himself in person Jast year from the 
best milkers of that breed in the State of Con- 
necticut:—some of the calves in his fields were 
perfect beauties. 

There is probably no district of country in the 
United States, in which there has been such an 
improvement made, as in the portion of New Cas- 
tle county through which we passed. Major Rey- 
bold, Major John Jones, Mr. J. Kibler, and a few 
others, were the pioneers in this improvement, and 
they are entitled to the gratitude of the State for 
their services. 





Larce Crop or Wueat.—The Planters’ Advo- 
cate states, that M.S. Plummer, Esq., of Prince 
George’s county, Md., raised this season 3500 bu- 
shels of wheat. 








WORK FOR THE MONTH. 


OCTOBER. | 

We know not how we can better introduce our 
remarks of this month, than by appealing to our 
friends to make it a point of duty to not only attend 
the great Fair of the Maryzanp State AericuL- 
TURAL Sociery, which is-to be held in Baltimore, on 
the Qist, 22d, 23d and 24th of this month, but to bring 
with them stock of all kinds and specimens of the 
various products of their several estates. We trust 
that no farmer cr planter will be prevented from 
bringing whatever he may have, from the fear that 
others may have better articles than his own. On 
the contrary, all should act on the presumption that 
his own will be the best. Last year the opinion 
was generally expressed by those who had failed to 
contribute, that they could have beaten any thing 
on the ground. We indulge the hope then, that 
the display of the present year will be ample, em- 
bracing every description of the products of the field 
and the garden. 

With this brief appeal, we shall proceed ‘to state 
what should be attended to 

On THE Farm. 

Wheat.—As we gave our views pretty freely in 
our July number, under the article headed ‘* Thoughts 
on the Cultivation of Wheat,” upon the subject, it is 
not necessary that we should repeat them. We 
will, therefore, refer those who may nog have seed- 
ed their wheat, to that article, and shall content 
ourself by adding, that all delays now may prove in- 
jurious ; that they should bestir themselves in get- 
ting in their wheat; and take especial pains to se- 
cure it against wet, by constructing their water 
furrows with great care, as nothing is more detri- 
mental to the health and safety of wheat plants, than 
to be subjected to an excess of water at any time, 
more particularly during winter and early spring, 
when, from the earth being frozen up, its powers of 
absorption and evaporation are paralyzed. 

Rye.—Though Jate—too late by two months— 
this crop may still be putin. Taking a broad view 
of the case, however, we feel justified in saying, 
that if the seeding were delayed until just before 
the freezing of the ground, so as that the grain 
would not germinate till spring, it would be all the 
better. We say this from our own experience. In 
the year 1336, circumstances prevented us from 
seeding until the 24th of November—that night the 
ground became frozen, and remained so until spring. 
The Rye did not come up till the 10th of March 
following; but the crop was decidedly the best we 
ever made of this grain. Wedo not mention this 
to encourage, late sowing, for we are the advocate 
of seasonable seeding, but merely to state a fact, 
and give the reason of our present advice. 

Threshing out grain.—We repeat our advice of 
last month, as to the policy of getting your grain 
ready for market—and we will add, that farmers 
should keep their eyes wide open, and their judg- 
ments clear, in order that they may not be deceived 
into au injudicious sale. Speculators upon the la- 
bor of others, the world over, are ever on the alert 
to make money, and often succeed by creating erro- 
neous impressions as to the value of products. 
Custom seems to have sanctified the practice, though 
sound morals and high toned honor, would reject it, 
as.a practice akin to deception and fraud. These 
practices are the more to be apprehended now, as, 
by the cutting of the wires of the telegraph, and 
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the delay of a single day in the transmission of the 
news Qs to the prices abroad, the growers of wheat 
may be made the victims of cupidity and avarice. 
Our advice, therefore, would be, never to sell imme- 
diately after the occurrence of one of those accidents 
to the telegraph wires, which prevent foreign advi- 
ces from being received, as the farmer would have 
a, right to suspect, from the past, that, upon all such 
occasions, ‘something is rotten in Denmark.” 

It may be proper for us here to state, that, from 
ail the information we have been able to get—and 
we have carefully endeavored to obtain it—our 
opinion is, that the wheat crop has been a large 
ove, and the quality generally good. 

Fatiening Hogs.—It is too soon for penning your 
hogs for fattening; but not too soon to be making 
arrangements to procure rough materials to put in- 
to their pens, to be fertilized by their industry, and 
the solid and liquid products of their bodies. 

here are, perhaps no better manufacturers of ma- 
nure; but independent of their habit of turning over 
such materials, as may from time to time be thrown 
to them, thus letting in the air, and mixing up the 
component parts together, equalizing the quality 
by such admixture, and reducing the various sub- 
s'ances; we say independent of these, their own 
manure is among the richest of all made on a farm. 
‘I'he solid part is ranked by competent judges, as sec- 
ond only to that of man, while the liquid part is 
richer in ammonia than any other, as will be seen 
by the following table, which we copy from Dana— 
Urea being equal to so much ammonia. There are 
in 100 Ibs. of the Urine 


of a Cow 4 lbs. Urea 
of a Horse 0.70 
of Man 2.36 
of Sheep 2.80 “ 
of the Hog 5.64 * 


It will be seen at a glance, how valuable the ma- 
nure of a hog must be, if properly economized, and 
treated judiciously. To make the most of hogs 
while fattening, their pens should always be kept 
well filled with raw materials; no matter however 
coarse they may be, the hogs will fashion them into 
manure. If a foot indepth, of woods mould and 
Jeaves, marsh or river mud, or mould of any kind, 
were once in two weeks spread over the surface of 
the hog’s styes, in a dish shape, and cleaned out and 
put in heaps, in which plaster was mixed, every 
two weeks, it would be found that earth, or other 
materials, could, three times during feeding season, 
be spread over them, and as often converted into 
the very best manure. We have ventured the as- 
sertion, that if proper attention were paid to the 
collection and spreading of the materials of which 
we have spoken, that a pen of 20 hogs would con- 
vert 100 loads into efficient manure while they 
were being fattened. The plan would be, every 
few days, to strew plaster or pulverized charcoal 
over the surface of the pens, say about twice a 
week, to prevent loss from the evaporation of the 
ammonia as formed. 

If we are right in this estimate—and we believe 
we are—every farmer will see at once, that the val- 
ue of such a body of manure, would far exceed any 
trouble he might be at, in the collection and ar- 
rangement of the raw material. 

Passing from the subject of manure-making to 
that of fattening hogs, we will, in the first place, 
say, thatit is yet too soon to commence the process 
of penning and feeding, but not a bit too soon to be 











arranging the materials in the pen, sq that when 
the time does arrive for shutting up the hogs, every 
thing may be ready to carry on the work with sys- 
tem, order, and profit. 

When the hogs are first penned, they should Have 
administered to them in their food, for a few days, 
doses of flour of sulphur and copperas;—the first 
will act on and purify their blood, the latter relieve 
them of kidney worms. These medicines should 
be given to them every other day for a week in 
messes of bran or meal, say a table-spoonful ata 
dose for each hog. 

Their food for the first week or so, should be 
cooked pumpkins, apples, roots and vegetables, when 
corn meal may be added, increasing the quantity of 
meal daily. Towards the last of the feeding, the 
whole should be corn meal, which, if possible, 
should be cooked, as hogs take fat on faster upon 
cooked than upon uncooked food—besides which, 
the food goes farther. 

Each pen should be provided with a rubbing-post, 
and a trough, in which, at all times, should be 
kept charcoal, rollen wood, ashes ang salt. 

The hogs should be provided with dry, covered 
sleeping apartments, to which they may retire and 
sleep at pleasure, aud have access to a yard._ The 
sleeping apartments should be freely littered thrice 
a week, and cleaned out as often. 

Their food should be given them three times a 
day, at regular hours, and they should receive fresh 
water as often. We have seen soap-suds thrown in- 
to their troughs on wash-days, and we thought 
with decided advantage. Wash their troughs out 
daily. 

Besides their corn, they should have roots or 
vegetables of some kind thrown into their pen. 

Time of pulling up hogs to fatten.—This isa ques- 
tion that must be determined by circumstances. 
So long as there may be a good supply of mast 
in the woods, as the nuts of the oak, beach and 
chestnut, it is certainly good policy to let the 
hogs enjoy them. On such food they grow and 
fatten; but so soon as the supply becomes scant, 
the hogs should be taken up and penned, as these 
animals should always be kept in a progressive 
state, and never be permitted to fall off, from the 
time they begin to thrive and put on fat and mus- 
cle in the fall, until they are slaughtered. If 
penned at the proper time, their course is onward, 
and it takes less food to finish them. 

Cattle Yards.—Now is the time when you should 
have hauled into your cattle yards the raw ma- 
terials to form manure. In spreading it let the 
centre be the lowest point—give your yard the 
shape of a shallow basin, so as to prevent the loss 
of urine; and after fastening up your cattle for the 
season, have their yards strewn over with plaster, at 
least twice a week—or you may substitute pulver- 
ized charcoal for the plaster. Either will save the 
ammonia, the great active principle of all manures. 

Cattle Sheds.—All cattle should have warm sheds 
to shelter them from winter’s colds and storms, and 
keep them warm. If your’sare not thus provided 
for, have sheds forthwith erected for their acccom- 
modation and comfort. Cattle kept dry and com- 
fortable in winter can be kept on one fourth less 
food, than when exposed to rains, sleets and snows, 
without any covering save the broad heavens. There 
is no mystery in this. When cattle are kept half 
frozen, much of their food is diverted from fat for- 
ming, into fuel, to keep the body warm. 

Manure-making.—Collect materials and form com- 
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post » Take our word for it, that without 
there be Id in the soil, it cannot be fertile,— 
therefore, consider yourself bound in duty to pro- 
vide such articles as it may be formed out of. In 
forming a compost heap, don’t be too nice in your 
selection,—any thing that will rot will make good ma- 
nure, whether it be of animal or vegetable origin. 
Old hats, old boots, old shoes, old rags, cut up 
fine, and hundreds of other things are excellent for 
the compost heap. Be sure to add to every 20 loads 
100 Ibs. of plaster. 

Pumpkins and Roots.—Gather and store these 
away before the frost catches them. 

Orchards.—The trees of your orchard should be 
examined, and, wherever you find a dead limb, cut 
it off with a saw into the sound wood, smooth the 
surface of the wound with 2 drawing knife or some 
other sharp tool adapted to the purpose; then dress 
it with two coats of a mixture made thus—melt 
equal parts of rosin, beeswax, and turpentine, to- 
gether, and apply it warm with a brush; dust sand 
freely over the last coat while the mixture is warm. 

Promiscuous pruning of trees, is always injudi- 
cious; no limb but a dead one should be cut off. 
Sometimes small branches interlap each other, in 
such cases one may be removed. 

The trunks of the trees, whenever the bark is 
scabby or covered with ross or moss, should be 
scraped. It is a good practice, spring and fall, to 
paint them with a mixture made of soft suap, salt 
and flour of sulphur, in the proportion of one gallon 
bend to 1 qt. of salt, and 1 Jb. of the flour of sul- 

ur. 

All orchards should be periodically manured. A 
compost formed of woods-mould, marsh or river 
mud, and ashes, to which may be added, 2 bushels 
of bone-dust to the quantity allotted to an acre, 
forms a most excellent manure, which may be ei- 
ther ploughed in shallow, or harrowed in. Care 
must be observed not to bruise or lacerate the trees 
in doing so. 

All fallen fruit should be gathered, cookef into 
messes with bran, or meal, and fed to the cows and 
hogs. In every apple thus gathered and cooked, 
the parents of hundreds of insects will be destroyed, 
so that, by continual attentions of this kind, in a 
few years, orchards may be rid of them. 

On this subject we copy the following from the 
Patent Office Report for 1849 and 1850. 

“Mr. J. J. Thomas, of Macedon, Wayne Co., N. 
Y., who stands deservedly high as a skilful fruit 
grower, as well as a scientific and practical horti- 
culturist, writes as follows: 

‘There has been shown for the past few years an 
astonishing increase of interest in the planting of 
fruit trees, in this section of the State. This is an 
excellent apple region. Peaches fail about one year 
in five. The trees live 20 to 30 years, but do not 
bear well when old, from a general neglect of the 
shortening-in pruning. Pears suffer much from fire 
blight, especially on very rich ground. The Virga- 

lieu, or White Doyenne, is the most profitable va- 
riety; the product of single trees often bring $20 to 

0 per annum, to be sent to New York city. 
jJums do best on clay soils; cherries, quinces, 
hardy grapes, and strawberries, al] succeed well. 
Raspberries are rather uncertain on a light soil. 
ama succeed well if protected from the curcu- 
io. 

‘Enormous crops of apples are yearly sent east 
by the Erie canal. The present season was the most 


of a crop—prices of apples this year 50 cents a bu- 
shel. At 25 cents a bushel, the usual price, | have 
known orchards in favorable seasons, to yield $100 
per acre, for a single crop. The Rhode Island Gree- 
ning is the most celebrated and productive variety. 
Single trees of this sort I have known in several in- 
stances, to yield 40 bushels,’’ 

“In transplanting young trees, great loss is usual- 
ly sustained by neglected after culture, or by grass 
or grain crops among them—clear, mellow, and en- 
riching cultivation would bring them into bearing 
in one-third the time usually required.” 

Fowls of all kinds, do excellent service .in an or- 
chard, in destroying catterpillers, worms, &c. So 
valuable do we look upon them for such work, that 
we believe them to earn, in this way, more than the 
value of their food, to say nothing of their eggs, 
flesh, and manure, which latter we consider as near- 
ly equal to guano, if well saved and cared for. 

Setting out Orchards.—Every farmer and planter 
who may not have an orchard of apples on his farm, 
should supply that deficiency. If near a market, he 
may derive profit from the sale of the apples: if re- 
mote from market, he may, with decided advantage, 
feed them to his stock. By steaming, or otherwise 
cooking them, and mixing them with chopt feed, he 
may get on with the feeding of his horses, cattle, 
and hogs, with much less grain. A peck of apples, 
cooked, mixed with half the usual quanlity of chop, 
or oats, and a peck of cut straw or hay will make 
an excellent food for a horse, who will fatten on it. 
A mash of cooked apples, bran, meal, and cut straw, 
will suffice a cow, make her give more and richer 
milk, and keep her in excellent health. A half 
peck of cooked apples, a quart or half gallon of 
meal, made into slop for a hog, will fill his belly, 
dispose him to sleep soundly, take on fat and mus- 
cle, and increase in weight. But besides the food 
afforded for our animals, apples are so delicious for 
the dessert, and for cooking, that one can but won- 
der, that any one should do without an apple or 
chard. Let the question be viewed as it m 
fort and profit indicate the propriety of e 
having an orchard. . 

In selecting your trees, be sure to get none but 
the best kinds, for it costs no more to raise a good, 
luscious sort, than it does a poor one. Your guar 
anty to get good kinds, is, to eschew tree pedlars, and 
buy of none but nurserymen of established reputa- 
tion. 

In planting out an orchard, form the resolution 
not to neglect the trees, but to care for them. Young or- 
chards should be cultivated in hoed crops until they 
begin to bear. 

Draining.—Too little attention is paid to the drain- 
ing of our lands, and when the pecuniary interests 
of ourselves, and the health of our families, both 
conspire to point it out as a politic and moral duty, 
none should hesitate in its performance. We have 
often given our own views upon the advantages to 
be derived, and will now give those of professor 
Norton. He says:— 

“I come now to mention a defect in soils which 
is of very great importance, and which has not as 
yet been fully appreciated in this country. This is 
the presence of too much moisture. Wherever wa- 
ter is so abundant in the soil as to completely satu- 
rate it, various evil effects take place. 

The necessary decomposition of organic substan- 
ces is arrested, and certain vegetable acids are for- 









unfavorable one for a series of years—not one-fourth 


peed, called by chemists humic, ulmic, geie acids, etc. 
{n swamps and low grounds generally, these accu- 
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mulate toa large extent, and form the deep black 
soil or muck of such situations. 

So long as these acids are present in such exces- 
sive quantity, valuable plants refuse to grow; but as 
is well known, when muck is taken out and dried, 
it becomes valuable manure: this is because air 
and warmth obtain access, and the process of de- 
composition goes on again. In order to avoid mis- 
apprehension, it ought here to be mentioned, that 
these acids in small proportions are really useful in 
the soil, as furnishing a portion of their food to 
plants. It is the excess of them that does so much 
injury. 

It is not only in swamps that this injurious forma- 
tion occurs: there is much land that is too wet in 
the early part of the season, or in which there are 
springs that saturate the surface; this land may be 
hard, and may even bear ploughing, yet still it is 
what farmers call cold and sour. These are exactly 
the proper words, for they truly express its quali- 
ties. Considerable and injurious quantities of these 
vegetzble acids are formed; und the water, by 
constant evaporation from the surface produce cold; 
the grass is scanty and poor, while rushes show 
themselves in the wettest spots. There are large 
tracts of land such as this in almost every part of 
the country. Farmers think such land too dry for 
draining, and yet that is the only way to make any 
permanent improvement upon it. It is cold and 
late in spring, apt to bake hard in summer, and to 
suffer from early frosts in autumn. It is not in a fit 
condition to support good crops, and the only way 
to bring it into a good state is to dry it. 

Some land is dry on the surface, but has a wet 
subsoil; when the roots of the plants get down to 
this, they find injurious food, not only the acids al- 
ready mentioned, but inorganic substances; the pro- 
toxide of iron is very apt to form in such places, 
and is at once fatal if the plant can find no food in 
other directions. {n this case too the only remedy 
is to drain. The good effects of this operation on 

_ all soils suffering from any of the causes above 
mentioned are very remarkable, and must be speci- 
fied before going farther. 

“Ow THe CHANGES WHICH RESULT FROM Dramine.”’ 


“When a drain is made and covered, (for I al- 
ways mean here covered drains,) the water which 
falls upon the ground does not remain to stagnate, 
and does not run away over the surface washing 
off the best of the soil, but sinks gradually down, 
yielding to the plants any fertilizing matter which 
it may contain, and often washing out some hurt- 
ful substances; as it descends, air, and consequent- 
ly warmth, follow it. Under these new influen- 
ces the proper decompositions and preparation of 
compounds fit for the sustenance of plants go on, 
the soil is warm and sufficient!y dry, and plants 
flourish, which formerly never would grow on it 
in perfection, if at all. It is a curious fact, too, 
that such soils resist drought better than ever be- 
fore. The reason is, that the plants are able to 
send their roots much farther down in search of 
food, without ever finding any thing hurtful. Ev- 
ery part being penetrated with air, and conse- 
quently dryer and lighter, these soils do not bake in 
summer, but remain mellow and porous. Such ef- 
fects cannot, in their full extent, be looked for in a 
stiff clay during the first season ; the change must be 
gradual, but it is sure.” 

Milch Cows.—As the pastures are now nearly in 
a state of nudity, and afford little or nothing for your 








milch cows to eat, you should, each night and mor- 
ning, give them liberal messes of succulent food; in 
addition to which they should have full allowances 
of hay, and a warm birth at night in a stable. 

Young Stock, of all kinds, should receive portions 
of hay at night, to enable you to bring them into 
winter quarters in good condition. And you should 
make up your mind to this truth,—that, if you de- 
sire your young stock to do justice in the develop- 
ment of their structures, you must feed them mode- 
rately well through the fall, winter, and spring, as 
the bones, muscle, and fat of all require something 
to be made outof. It is useless to send your brood 
mares to a good horse, or your cows to a blooded 
bull, so long as you expose their progeny to the ele- 
ments of winter, and confine them to straw diet. 
Straw may keep life in them, but it can never pro- 
duce a finely formed and noble animal. 

Working Animals.—Treat these kindly, and be 
sure to allow them full feeds three times a day, of 
grain, and as much hay as they can eat up clean. 
Let them be watered thrice a day, be curried night 
and morning, be bedded at night, and receive, as 
well as your other stock, an ounce of the salt, lime, 
and ashes mixture, twice or thrice a week. 

Cornstalks.—Recollect that these, if properly 
cured, and cut into inch pieces, and steamed, are 
excellent provender for cattle generally—and when 
made into a slop with meal or bran and water, make 
a good milk producing mess for milch cows. Such 
being the case, you should see to it, that they do not 
remain in the field until every vestige of the life- 
sustaining principle is bleached out of them. There 
is as much merit in the proper economy of food, as 
there is in raising it. 

Buckwheat.—Cut, and save it, before the frost 
cuts it down, and puts it beyond the power of re- 
demption. The time for cutting is, when about 
one-half the grains turn black. 

Selligg Corn.—Do you sell your corn in the ears? 
If oon th you act unwisely. You pay for transpor- 
tation of the cob to market, for which you get noth- 
ing—you can, in that state, only send half a load, 
while you pay for a full one—you give your cobs 
away, whereas, if you were to shell your corn, keep 
your cobs, have them ground into cob-meal, with 
one-fourth their volume of grain, they would make 
excellent food for all your cattle. Why then, do 
you not economise your cobs? Why should you pay 
for carrying them to market, and get nothing for 
them, when your cows and young stock need them 
so much? 

A peck of cob meal, mixed with a quart of grain 
meal, mixed up with hot water and chopt hay, will 
make a milch cow feel decidedly comfortable, and 
enable her to give a full sup of milk. 

Fall Ploughing.—Stiff clays are always improved 
by fall and winter ploughing. They should not 
however be ploughed in a wet state. 

Liming of Lands.—Lands needing liming, which 
are intended for spring culture, should be ploughed 
this fall or winter, and have the lime applied. If 
the lime were slaked with salt, instead of fresh water, 
its effects would show in the first crop. 

Cellars and out-buildings.—If these have not been 
cleaned and white-washed, have them done at once. 

Gates and Bars.—If your fields are entered by 
bars, have them substituted by gates. 

Trees and Shrubbery.—If your dwelling is not 
adorned by shade trees aud shrubbery, have some 
of each planted this fall. A country residence 
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without them, is as comfortless in reality, as it is 
cheerless in appearance, and never meets the eye 
of a stranger of taste, that the owner does not suffer 
inhis judgment. Besides shade trees, every far- 
mer’s home should have all sorts of fruits, as apples, 
pears, peaches, plums, apricots, cherries, damsons and 
grapes. They are at once the sources of comfort, 
luxury, and health. And they all should be of the 
very best sorts. 
as 

Extraorpinary Yretp or Waeat—ConpitI0n oF 

Lime To BE vseD with Seep WHeat—SampPLes 

or Mart, &c. 

Port Royal, Va., August 18th, 1851. 
T» the Flitor of the American Farmer— 

Enclosed you will find my father’s subscription 
for the year ending July, —52. You will likewise 
receive by Steamer Mary Washington, a sample of 
marl, found in this neighborhood, and which has, ’tis 
thought, been used to some advantage. The blue 
earth is from an impervious stratum immediately 
overlaying the marl. Think you the fetilizing pro- 
perties of either would justify its application? In 
applying lime to prevent smut, should it be quick or 
slacked, and how long after a wheat crop should 
land Jay before itcan with safety be put in wheat 
again? Would it be prudent to seed land on which 
the dust had blown while thrashing? 

Speaking of wheat, Mr. Editor, I cannot forbear 
to mention a yield | witnessed a few days since at 
Port Tobago, the residence of our kind and hospita- 
ble neighbor, Dr. Edw. P.White. A short time pre- 
vious he had gotten 545 bushels fromanacre. This 
was thought wonderful. But the Doctor insisted 
he could beat even that, and requested I should see 
an adjoining acre measured and thrashed. It gave 
56 bushels, weighing 593 lbs. per bushel. He has 
several acres more | think will yield quite as much. 
Land, an early clover fallow—seed, an early and 
hardy kind—*‘ Maryland bluestem” I believe. With 
the aid of animal aud putrescent manures, deep 
ploughing, lime, clover and plaster, the Doctor is 
giving new power toa soil naturally fertile and well 
adapied to wheat. His plan of improvement smacks 
of the A. Farmer, and is some evidence of the good 
your periodical is doing on the Rappahannock. Farms 
can be pointed out, which, within a few years have 
more than doubled their products, and corn, wheat 
and clover now luxuriate on many a spot where for- 
merly broom sedge and poverty grass could hardly 
vegetate. May health, prosperity and happiness at- 
tend him. Yours, &c. 

Jos. W. Kay. 


Nores iv Reprty To Queries. 

1. The samples of Blue Earth and mar! sent us by 
our correspondent, we think might be advantageous- 
ly applied, and would justify the expense of appli- 
cation. Of the latter there can be no question. 
Each should, however, be exposed to a winter’s 
frost before being applied. 

2. In applying lime to prevent smut, the seed 
wheat, after being soaked in salt brine, should be 
mixed with freshly slaked lime. 

3. If a few bushels of freshly slaked lime, say ten 
bushels per acre, were broadcasted over the land at 
the time of seeding, we donot apprehend any diffi- 
culty of seeding land, on which a smutty crop had 
been grown ; but we think it bad policy, for a wheat 
crop to follow after a crop of wheat;—the land on 
which acrop of wheat may be grown, should be 


clover, or clover and orchard grass, and suffered to 
remain two years before being put to any other 
crop, it being necessary to supply the vegetablé mat- 
ter extracted by the grain crop; mould being essen- 
tial to keep up a healthful condition of the soil. 

4. The allusion which our friend makes to the ex- 
perimental crop of wheat of Dr. White, is full of 
profound interest. 54} and 56 bushels of wheat to 
the acre, are, indeed, extraordinary yields, and is 
extremely gratifying to us, as we have long since 
made up our mind, that, upon good wheat soil, pro- 
perly manured and prepared, an average of 50 bushels 
to the acre ought to be raised, and we have so ex- 
pressed ourself. If it would not be taxing Dr. 
White too much, we should be pleased if he would 
favor us with a communication, describing the char- 
acter of his soil, subsoil as well as surface soil: its 
condition at the time of fallowing, whethera clover- 
ley, grass-sward or otherwise, the kind and quantity 
of manure used, if any, how used, depth of plough- 
ing, and such other matters, as will readily suggest 
itself as germain to the subject, to a mind so en- 
lightened as that of Dr. W. 


Great Yietps or Wueat—tHE Crops, &c. 
WestMorEcanp Co. Va. 
Tivoli, Sept 10, 1851. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer— 

Enclosed you will find $3, for my subscription for 
your paper. I would not be without it for ten times 
the amount. 

The farmers in this section of country have made 
abundant crops of wheat. Lands that would not 
have made two bushels per acre, have showed the 
most astonishing results from the use of guano. 
One of my neighbors seeded 7 bushels blue stem 
white wheat upon 8 acres of Jand, and harvested 
therefrom 33} bus. from one, with the application - 
of 150 lbs. guano per acre, and this too on corn land. 
He fallowed one acre of the same Jand, and put in 
beets, and expects (from the present prospect)’ to 
obtain 500 bushels. Another neighbor seeded 15 
bus. blue stem wheat, on clover fallow, with the 
use of 100 Ibs. guano, and has made 31} bushels 
from one. Another seeded 25 bushels Ruffin early 
purple straw, and made 27} from one, with the ap- 
plication of 200 lbs. guano. These are my imme- 
diate neighbors, and perhaps * subscribers to your 
journal, viz: S. B. Atwell, H. Chandler, and Col. 
Wm. H. Sanford. These results are from poor 
forest land, that a few years ago sold at an average 
of $3.00 per acre. Our corn crops suffered im- 
mensely during the months of May and June, with 
the drought, and fears were entertained that we 
would not make bread to eat. But since that time, 
we have had it very seasonable, and we entertain 
hopes that there will be an average crop. The 
weather at this time is exceedingly warm and damp, 
which greatly favors the late corn. 

Very respectfully, your obt. servt., 
Rosert F. Brown. - 
(* They are all subscribers to the Farmer.—Ed.] 


Merino Sheep.—Mr. S: W. Jewett, of Vermont, 
has imported at a cost of $30,000, an improved 
breed of French merino sheep. They are pure de- 
scendants from the government merino sheep of 
Spain, the exportation of which from the country 
was at one time death. The average weight is 500: 
pounds per head ; they shear from 12 to 26 pounds 





seeded, the spring after being seeded to wheat, with 


each, thus doubling and quadrupling the ordinary 
amount attainable.; POP tag Ge 
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Maryland State Agricultural Society. 
THE 4th ANNUAL CATTLE SHOW 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION, 


Will take place at the new Show Grounds of the 
Society, situate at the extremity of N. Charles 
street, in a straight line from, and in sight of, the 
base of the Washington Monument, on 


Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday & Friday, 
The 2ist, 22d, 23d and 24th Oct. inst. 





This Exhibition will undoubtedly be one of the 
most extensive and imposing ever before held in 
this country—and will ree] repay a journey from 
the extreme quarters of the Union to witness it. 
The Hon. Daniel Webster, Secretary of State of the 
U. States, is to deliver the Annual Address, and 
President Fillmore and the members of his Cabinet 
will be here during the Exhibition. The following 
will be the order of the Proceedings—viz: 

1. On Monday evening, the 20th, the Society will 
meet in its Hall, 128 Baltimore street, at 7} o’clock. 
The Executive Committee will meet in the smaller 
room of the Society for the transaction of business, 
on the evenings of Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day,—and on Tuesday and Wednesday the Society 
will meet in its hall, for conversation and the dis- 
cussion of subjects of interest to the Farming Com- 
munity—and on Thursday for the election of offi- 
cers for the ensuing year, and the transaction of 
other business. 

2, On Tuesday, the 2ist, at 10 o’clock, the 
Judges will enter on the duties of inspecting and 
awarding premiums. On that day, none but mem- 
bers of Society and the Judges, will be admit- 
ted to the Show Grounds. 

3. On Wednesday, the gates will be opened to 
the public, and at 12 o’clock the Horses will be ex- 
amined on the Horse Track for inspection and 


judgment. 

4. On. Thursday, at 10, trials of the draught 
Horses, Mules and Oxen will be made on the Horse 
aoe at 12 0’clock the _— Roe = 
will take place—-immediately after which, the 
SPADING MATCH. 

5. On Friday, at 9 o’clock, the inspection of 
Dairy and pions » Fruits, Wines and Cordials, 
Household jufactures, and Bacon Hams will 
take place, and at 12, the Annual Address deliver- 
ed by Hon. DANIEL WEBSTER, Secretary 


of State of the U. S. After which the premiums 
will be awarded and distributed—and a public sale 
of Stock and Implements. 

3°} The gentlemey appointed as Marshals and 
Judges, are requested to be in attendance on Mon- 
day evening, at the Society’s hall, or report them- 
selves to the Secretary at the business office on the 
Show Grounds by 9 o’clock on Tuesday morning. 

i[> Exhibitors will pay ticular attention to 
the Rules and Regulations of the Fair, as publish- 
ed with our July No. 


Raw Roaps, Sreamspoats, &c.—The officers of 
the various lines of rail roads, steamboats, &e, 
connected with this city, have been requested tp 
grant the usual facilities to persons bringing stock, 
implements, &c. to the Fair, and to issue round 


be promptly responded to. 

3° > Since the above, we have received from 
Mr. Swann, Pres:dent-of the B. & O. R. R., an an- 
swer to the committee’s request—round irip tick- 
ets will be furnished to serve from Monday to Sat- 
urday inclusive, on the main track, and for three 
days on the Washington branch, the legislature hav- 
ing prohibited the Company from greater extension 
—The transportation of stock and machinery, free 
of charge to and from the Show, is granted as usual. 

The Balt. & Susquehanna R. R. Co. have deter- 
mined to issue round trip tickets, from 18th to 25th, 
inclusive, and carry stock, &c. free of charge. The 
President, Mr. Magraw, also promises to use his in- 
fluence to induce other companies in connexion 
with his line, to extend similar facilities. 


offer to bring to the show all articles from Havre-de- 
Grace and Port Deposit, free of charge, and passen- 
gers for 50 cts. each. Other Companies will of 
course grant similar facilities, tho’ we had not re- 
ceived their antwers when our paper went to press. 


A Great Week in OcToser. 

The following are some of the attractions which 
are to be presented in the city of Baltimore during 
the 4th week of the month, viz: 

Ist. The Maryland State Agricultural Society 
holds its annual meeting on the evening of Monday 
the 20th, at the hall, 128 Baltimore street—on 
Tuesday, the 2Ist, the CATTLE SHOW will be 
open to the members of the Society and Judges on- 
ly—on Wednesday, the 22d, to the public—on 
Thursday, the 23d, the Ploughing Match and Spa- 
ding Match take place—on Friday, the 24th, the 
Annual Address by the Hon. Danrex Wesster, 
and the delivery of the premiums. 

2d. The Grand Exhibitiun of the Mechanic’s 
Institute, will be opened on Monday Evening, the 
20th inst., and continue open until the 19th Nov. 
—The new Hall, built for, and by the Institute, 
for its Exhibitions, will be opened for the first time 
on this occasion—and will present one of the most 
imposing displays ever witnessed in the U. States. 
The building is 355 feet in length, by 60 in breadth, 
and will hold 6000 persons in addition to the arti- 
cles on exhibition—The Hon. Jno. P. Kennedy is 
to deliver the opening address, and the President 
of the Institute the closing—the orator to deliver 
the Annual Address is not yet announced—Let no 
one who may be in our city during the period it is 
open, fail to visit this grand Exhibition. 

*"8d. The Sons of Temperance of the Grand and 
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are to have a grand Procession on Tuesday, the 
Qjst, and their am wal session on the 22nd. 

4th. The Annual Session of the Editorial Con- 
vention, to be held at the rooms of the Mechanic’s 
Institute over the old Post Office, on the 2Ist. 

No doubt various other attractions will be pre- 
sented during the week, not yet announced. 





Additional Premiums for the Cattle Show. 


Ata meeting of the Executive Committee held 
Sept. 6th, at the Hall of the Society, it was order- 
ed that plans be prepared for the necessary fixtures, 
buildings, &c. at the Show Grounds of the Society, 
recently purchased by the citizens of Baltimore— 
and at a subsequent meeting held on the 15th, the 
game was presented and adopted. At the first 
named meeting, the President proposed the follow- 
ing additional premiums to those already announced, 
viz: 

Premiums For Domestic ManuracTurREs, 
As distinguished. from Household Manufactures. 
For the best pair of Woollen Blankets, $3. 
Do. piece of Flannel, #8. 
Do. do. Woollen Cloth, for servants’ 
wear, $3. 
For the best piece of Kersey, $3. 
Do. do. Rag Carpeting, $3. 
Do. knit Woollen Seckians tur servants, 2. 
Do. __ piece of unbleached Cotton Shirting, 2. 
Do. do. bleached do. do. 2 
Do. _ assortment of Brogans, $3. 
Smver Ware, Curtery anp Brirannta Ware. 
For the best exhibition of Silver Ware and Table 

Cutlery, a silver medal. 

For the best specimen of Silver Ware with agricul- 
tural designs, suitable for premiums, silver medal. 
For the best exhibition of Britannia Ware, do. 


Stoves. 
For the best Cooking Stove for wood, $5. 
Do. do. coal, 5. 
Do. Parlor Stove, 5. 


Woopven Ware. 
For the best exhibition of Coopers’ work, compri- 
sing barrels, tubs, pails, grain measures, &c. $5. 
For the second best do.—diploma. 
Carriaces, TIARNESS, &c. 
For the best Family Carriage, $10. 
Do. second best do., diploma. 
Do. best open Buggy Wagon, $5. 
Do. second best do iploma. 
Do. best Spring Wagon, with top, for light farm 
use and for occasional family use, $5. 
For the best Double Harness for carriage use, $3. 


Do. Single do. $2. 
Do. © Gentleman’s Saddle and Bridle, ¢2. 
Do. Lady’s do do. = 


Farm Buitprnes. 

For the best plan of Farm House, Barn and Out- 
buildings, $10. 

For the best plan of Farm Gate, with model, $2. 

Do. do Wooden Fence, do. 
Do. _ Iron Gate, $2. 

For the best Wire Fence for farm purposes, with a 
full description, the cost of construction, and its 
adaptation to general use, to be accompanied 
with a model of same, $10. 

MiscELLANEOUS. gy 

For the best Sample of Draining Tile, $2. 6 * 


Do. Water Ram, $3. ig 
Do. Milk Pans, not less than six, $2. ws 
Do. Cast lron Hog Trough, $3. 


Pwell and look best. 








Spapinc Marcu. 
For the best and quickest spading a square rod of 


ground, $5. 

For the oi best do. do. do. $4. 
Do. 3d do. do. do. do. 85-1 
The spading match will be a scene of much in- 

terest, and will no doubt be competed for by a large 

number of the sons of the turf. 


PennsyL_vaniA State Acricutturat Society. 
CHANGE OF DAYS FOR HOLDING THE CaTTLE SHow. 


In the change of time for holding the Cattle Show 
of the Maryland Society, we unfortunately lost sight 
of the fact, that other associations had already fx 
ed upon the period for holding theirs ; and after we 
had determined to hold ourson the 2lst, 22d, 23d 
and 24th Oct., and had so announced in the public 
papers, and in the show bills which were being scat- 
tered in every direction, we were mortified to find, 
that the week selected had already been fixed upon 
by the Penn. State Society for their first annual ex- 
hibition. Having already made one change, it was 
found impossible to make another, as confusion 
would certainly have d in conseq 
the President, at the meetingof the Executiee Com- 
mittee early in the last month, was requesled to ad- 
dress to the Penn. Society, our sincere regrets at 
the interference which had thus taken place. 

In a spirit of accommodation which should ever be 
remembered with gratitude by our Society, the 


and 





*| Pennnsylvania Society, after being assured of the 


facts, determined to change the time of holding its 
Show to the ensuing week, as will be seen by the 
following note; and we would express the hopes tie 
many of our people will visit the Exhibition of 
neighbors : 
' Harrissura, Sept. 15, 1851. . 
Samuel Sands, Esq., , 
Dear Sir:—I am pleased to inform you 
that we have succeeded in changing the time for 
holding our ‘Agricultural Fair.’ We must now 
fix upon the 29th, 30th, and 31st of October, as the 
days for holding it,.and we will be pleased to see 
our Maryland friends at that time. 
I trust you may be able to attend our exhibi- 
tion at this time. 
Will you do us the favor to notice the change in 
your next number. 
Yours respectfully, 
Isaac G. M’Kintery, Sec. pro tem. 


Dairy House.—Will some of our friends give the 
information asked for in the accompanying nog 
from a correspondent at Mint S ring, Va.: ¥ 

‘I was pleased to see that the time of holding 
the State Agricultural Show is changed to the last 
of October, as it will enable the farmers gene: 
to finish seeding their wheat in time to attend. 1 
wish that you would call on some experienced 
mer for the best plan, material and elevation for’ 


water. I wish to build one soon, ‘and feel some- 
what at a loss for a plan and the of 


construction. I find a diversity,of op: 10 
my neighbors; some La og ne— » logs. I 
am inclined to the op that » covered | 


with lattice work of strips of board’ 2or 3 inches — 
wide and close enough to keep out cats, will 
The corn ¢rop has 
much since the rains, and will 
half a crop._ The potatoes very 


Q.| Dairy, to be erected oven a spring of 
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Wheat Samples.—We have received from Mr. Geo. 
Buchanan, of Penn Valley, Pa., a sample of Chili 
Wheat, harvest of 1851, the yield of which was 26 
bushels; also some of the same variety, brought 
from Chili in 1849 by McKean Buchanan, Esq. of 
U. S. N., in the sloop of war Dale—If that raised 
by Mr. Buchanan was from seed brought at the 
same time, as we suppose was the case, it has dete- 
riorated very materially, both in color aud perfect- 
ness of grain. Mr. Buchanan has also sent us some 
blue stem white wheat, which yielded 8 bushels to 
the 100 sheaves—on comparing it with the sample 
sent us by Mr. Hughlett, (who rased 42 bushels to 
the acre) we find that it does not compare favora- 
bly with the latter—The handsomest sample of 
wheat we have seen this season, is that raised by 
Mr. Gale, of Kent Co. Md. noticed in our last; and 
which has this recommendation, also, it is said to 
be as early as the Mediterranean—will Mr. Gale 
inform us if it is a bearded wheat? 

From Gen. Chapman, of Charles, samples of the 
Mohawk, China, and Hurshey wheats, all smooth 
headed, and the Poland, a bearded wheat. 


Gloucester Co. Va.—A subscriber at Gloucester 
C. H., Va. enclosing his subscription money in ad- 
vance for two years to the Farmer, remarks:— 

‘*I have remarked to my neighbors that I valued 
your July number at at least ten dollars. I con- 
sider that that number contained more really useful 
agricultural matter than I have ever found before 
in any single paper of the kind.’’ 

Another subscriber in Gloucester, writes us, 
‘‘that the spirit of improvement is increasing very 
much with farmers in my section of country, and 
very much owing to the circulation of your paper, 
which is large, and will increase greatly in the next 
12 months. Our wheat crops were fine this year, 
and we have only to regret the low prices.” 

A subscriber at Cartersville, Va., who has sent 
us a number of subscribers during the year, says: 

‘I am but a very young farmer, and although I 
have been taking the ‘‘Farmer”’ only about a year, 
I have not only derived a vast deal of practical and 
valuable information from it, but the reading of it 
has been a source of not a little enjoyment. 

The Farming interest of this portion of Va. has 
for many years been very much depressed, and our 
farmers have been pursuing a ruinous system of 
cultivation; but I am happy to say that they are 
now beginning to improve a little, and our worn- 
out lands, which are very susceptible of improve- 
ment, begin to assume a new appearance. I have 
no doubt that nothing would contribute so much to 
increase and foster this improvement, as the circu- 
lation of a good Agricultural paper, such as the 
American Farmer. 

With many wishes for the success of your excel- 
lent journal, I remain,” &c. 

Albemarle, Va.—A letter on business from this 
county, to the editor, adds: 

‘‘Being a subscriber to your paper, I take plea- 
sure in stating the fact, that itis by far the most 
popular agricultural journal among us, and we have 
them from nearly all parts of the country.”’ 

Essex Co. Va.—A subscriber in this county sends 
us $5, for his own subscription for the Farmer for 
several years in advance, and also the names of 
some new subscribers—and adds: 

_ “I must say it is a valuable paper. worth five 
times the subscription price—I’ve derived much 


Another subscriber in Essex, in remitting his 
subscription, says: : 

“T agree wit ye the thanks of every farmer 
are justly due (and [hereby tender mine) to Messrs, 
Ruffin and Newton, for their late essays published 
in the Farmer,—he who does not now, with all the 
lights before him, and the facilities within his reach, 
improve his land, and increase his crops, does not 
deserve any land to cultivate.” 


North Carolina Improving.—A subscriber in Edge- 
comb, sends us a list of subscribers to the Farmer, 
and adds, that having been a subscriber since the 
commencement of the 6th vol., he is ‘so well con- 
vinced of its superiority to other papers of the kind,” 
that he has “‘resolved to procure 50 subscribers in 
this county, if it can be done, by the close of the 
present volume.” 

After stating the improvement which had taken 
place in the county “since the introduction of agri- 
cultural papers, and the application of Lime, Plas- 
ter, Swamp Muck, &c., to our much abused lands,” 
the writer adds:— 

“Tf I am sufficiently recovered from the fracture 
of a leg, to travel, I will be at your Cattle Show in 
Oct., and hope to bring a list of subscribers worth 
speaking of.” 





Acricutturat Exuisitions.—The 8th annual 
Exhibition of the Bucks Co. Pa. Society takes 
place at Newtown, on the lst Oct. This Society 
is kept up with much spirit. 

The Burlington, N. J. Society’s 5th Show takes 
place on the 8th Oct. at Mount Holly. The pre- 
miums are very liberal, and no doubt a good at 
tendance will be had. Our thanks are due for the 
invitation extended to us, to be present, and if the 
important duties connected with our own Show will 
permit, we will be pleased to accept the same. 

The Charles Co. Md. Society holds its Exhibi- 
tion on the 12th and 13th Nov. next, at Port To- 
bacco. 

The New Castle, Del. Society’s Exhibition will 
be held 9th Oct. at Brandywine Springs, near Wil- 
mington. 

The Fairfax, Va. Agricultural Society’s Exhibi- 
tion takes place on the 15th Oct inst. at Fairfax 
C. H.—Benj. Hallowell, Esq., the scientific and 
practical agriculturist, is to deliver the address. 

Delaware Horticultural Society.—The following 
gentlemen have been appointed Delegates by this 
Society, to the Maryland State Agricultural So- 
ciety’s Exhibition, viz: C. P. Evans, L. E. Wales 
and Sam’! Canby, Esq’rs. 

Montgomery Co. Md.—The exhibition held by the 
County Society, was well attended, notwithstanding 
it took place in the hot week of Sept. We are glad 
to find by the report of the officers, that the Society 
is in a very flourishing condition. 

A late uumber of the Rocksville Journal, (a jour- 
nal by the by, which pays much attention to the 
farming interest,) contains an interesting report 
from the Medley’s District Society,—presenting a 
brief but very gratifying account of the progress of 
the members in the march of improvement. We 
should like much to publish this report, but we are 
afraid to promise it, as we see ahead of us so much 
that we know not how we are to get through. 





Tue Jomwt-Worm.—A correspondent from the 
‘Mint Spring, Va.,” writes as follows:— 





valuable information from it—Indeed, I think no 
farmer should be without it.’’ 


“Our Wheat is of good quality, but very deficient 
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in quantity, owing to the ravages of the joint-worm, 
anew enemy that has made his appearance here 
this season for the first time in my recollection. 
On an examination of the straw when threshing 
wheat, I find, around the joints of the stalks that 
are affected, the remains of the worms, (from 4 to 
6)in their cells in a state of putrifaction, and have 
not yet discovered any in the stubble. How are they 
propagafed? Who can tell? They appear to feed on 
the nutritive matter which ascends through the 
stalk to mature the grain. Any information on this 
subject would be valuable to many who are much 
interested.” 

We would be thankful to any of our readers, who 
are acquainted with the history, habits, &c. of the 
above worm, to furnish us with a paper upon the 
— as also for any means by which they may 
be destroyed or their ravages prevented.—Ed. .4m. 
Farmer. 


Mr. Jno. Wilkinson, of the Mt. Airy Agricultu- 
ral Institute, writes us, that he will be in attendance 
at our coming Show—Mr. W. always brings some 
good things with him—he says: 

“J intend to exhibit a new machine for pressing 
surface-water furrows in newly seeded land by 
means of a revolving stone of 1400 Ibs. wt.—the 
periphery of which is so shaped as to cut or press 
a furrow 6 in. deep, one foot wide at top, the slope 
of the banks or sides 45°. The stone is hung on a 
shaft and mounted on 4 wheels, so arranged that a 
lad of 12 years of age can with ease adjust it for 
work, or elevate itso that it will not touch the 
ground, when it may be conveniently moved from 
one field or farm to another.’’ 





Guano.—We publish the following experiments 
by Mr. Bridges, of Caroline Co. Va. as interesting 
at this time, when so many are using the article: 

“I observe that one of the modes in the applica- 
tion of Guano by Mr. Newton, was to sow the 
wheat and Guano and turn them in with a light fur- 
tow. I applied two tons in like manner, on soil 
rather light; I also used about the same quantity, 
on similar soil, by first turning it in with a 2 horse 
plow, about 4 inches deep, then seeding the wheat 
and covering with a large harrow. Its effects in 
either case were very benciicial, but applied as first 
mentioned, its effects were inch greater, producing 
aconsiderably heavier growth, and the yield per 
acre, over and above the other, I feel confident was 
not less than 6 bushels. R. M. Brivces.” 


Important Suceestion—to which we ask the atten- 
tion of those visiting the Cattle Show.—A respected 
correspondent on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
suggests that the central position of the Maryland 
State Agricultural Society would render it the 
means of ‘‘collecting and disseminating much useful 
information in reference to the Agricultural produc- 
tions of the country.’’ He thinks that the price 
of wheat might be found lower than the excess of 
the last crop should justify, and the information 
derived from many intelligent and well informed 
men might prove valuable to the producer and 
speculator’—That “the newspaper reports, of- 
ten notoriously, though doubtlessley intentionally 
incorrect, have induced many farmers to hurry 
their wheat to market, thinking that, from the ac- 
counts they had read, the late crop was so enor- 
mously large, that there was no chance of the 
price ever becoming better”—The writer proposes 





ja 





that some action should be taken by the State Soci- 
ety to elicit facts, and has no fear, when.the truth, 
is known, that it wiil result to the disadvantage of 
the farmer. The same enquiries he suggests might 
be made in regard to the corn crop, which from his 
observation, he says will be an exceedingly short 
one—And we would add, that the Tobacco, and 
other crops should be included in the inquiry. 

We fully accord with our correspondent in his 
estimate of the importance of the subject, and hope 
that it will be taken up at the annual meeting, and 
that the members will make themselves acquainted 
with the facts in their respective neighborhoods be- 
fore leaving home, in order that the most reliable 
information may be had. 


Hay and Straw.—Mr. J. Q. Hughlett, who so kind- 
ly furnished a load of excellent hay at our last Cat- 
tle Show, has given notice of his intention to furnish 
another this season, and also one of straw—We 
hope the liberality thus displayed by Mr. H. will 
become contagious among the farmers in the vicini- 
ty of the city. 





Sheep for the Show.—We paid a flying visit during 
the past month, to the farms of Mr. Henry Carroll, 
and Mr. Wm. Jessop, of Baltimore county—and 
we were gratified to find the excellent condition of 
the flocks of sheep of these gentlemen—We think 
they will be “hard to beat,” and our friend Jack- 
son of Delaware is informed that the glove thrown 
down at the last Cattle Show is not forgotten—“A 
word to the wise,” &c. 


Rice Culture.—We are indebted to Dr. Sandford 
W. Barker, of Charleston, for a copy of the report 
to the S. C. Agr. Soc. by R. W. F. Allston, on the 
culture of Rice. 





Fruit Trees.—We have received from Mr. Mil- 
ler, of the Cumberland Nurseries, a communication 
on the subject of Fruit Trees, which the crowded 
state of our pages force us to defer to our next.— 
We would seize the opportunity to refer to the ad- 
vertisement of Mr. Miller, in our advertising de- 
partment. 


The Valley Agricultural Society’s Cattle Show will 
be held at Charlestown, Jefferson Co. Va. on the 
15th and 16th Oct. inst. The list of prizes is very 
extensive and liberal, and a large collection of fine 
stock will be exhibited, amongst the number the 
celebrated Kaisi Cattle and their offspring, brought 
to this country by Capt. Lynch of the Dead Sea 
Expedition. We are requested to tender an invita- 
tion to all farmers and others who may feel inter- 
ested in Agricultural improvement, and the os 
entertained that a large attendance from Mary 
will be on the ground. If in our power, and we 
think it probable we can accomplish it, we will ac- 
cept the personal invitation from the Society, to be 
present at the Show. 


A respected correspondent in Charleston, 8, C. 
asks us to publish the following extract from the 
last June No, of the Youth’s Penny Gazette. We 
con with the request, but at the same time 

remark, that the results in the Middle States 
do not confirm the statement—year after. year, gu- 
ano is being used cn the same fields, with increasing 
benefits, as the communication of Mr. Newton, in . 
our last, abundantly proves: 
“But guano, like many other good things, ipstead . 
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of increasing in value, as it became known and 
used, has lost much of its importance. The use of 
it was found to give a great crop the first year, but 
to weaken the soil so that succeeding crops became 
worthless.”’ 

Our correspondent adds: 

“I am sorry to confess that my experience in the 
use of guano rather confirms this statement than 
otherwise. I think, as the friend of the Farmer, 
this extract ought to find a place in your valuable 


paper.” 


Importation of Fowls.—Mr. Robt. Boyd, who has 
one of the handsomest country residences near this 
city, is stocking it with every thing calculated to 
gratify the taste, and please the eye—We noticed 
last month, the reception of several specimens of 
the wax apple, of which he has imported trees of 
some dozen or more varieties, the fruit of which is 
as perfect and beautiful as any of larger growth; and 
we called in a few days since at his counting room 
on Gay street, to see some fowls of the fancy breeds, 
which he has just received from England—they 
comprise the Spanish fowl, the Shanghai, and the 
Cochin China—the long passage of the vessel, and 
the close confinement of the fowls, caused the loss 
of several; the Spanish pair, are of jet black, with 
very large combs of bright scarlet coior, which 
droop over the side of the head, and a belt of white 
on the neck of a fleshy substance—they are a noble 
looking bird, and will make quite an addition to the 
poultry yard of Mr. Boyd, who has a number of 
other breeds besides those just imported—A Cochin 
China cock in the lot, which had unfortunately lost 
his mate, just before they reached their home, is a 
most beautiful representative of his tribe—and the 
Shanghais will no doubt be a great aquisition to the 
stock of Mr. B.—We have reason to anticipate 
that the display of fowls at our coming Show, will 
be one of the most interesting portions of it—some 
of the breeders at the North are expected here with 
various specimens, and a large number have been 
introduced into the state during the past year, 
most of which will be on the ground—We would 
suggest to those intending to exhibit, to exercise 
some taste in their coops, that they may make a dis- 
play suitable to the beauty of the feathered tribe 
they may present—and particularly to have an eye 
to their being shown to advantage. 


Hedges.—At the dinner of the New Castle (Del.) 
Club, held at the residence of Mr. Holcomb, on 4th 
Sept. the subject of Hedges was introduced, and 
the contieddian turned on the relative value of the 
several varieties best known in that district. The 
Virginia, and the New Castle Thorn hedges, are 
mostly grown, and where judiciously cultivated 
make a most beautiful and secure hedge, the im- 
portance of which is becoming every year more 
manifest, as the forests disappear before the strong 
arm of the woodman. The Virginia Thorn is con- 
sidered in New Castle Co. where there is more 
hedging than in any other county in the Union pro- 
bably, as decidedly the handsomest hedge, but the 
New Castle Thorn, is strongest and better calcu- 
lated to resist the attacks of cattle. Maj. Andrews, 
ane of the Club, gave in his experience as to the 
rearing of the Osage Orange; after having planted 
a considerable portion of it on his premises, he was 
stopped for a while, in consequence of the repre- 
sentations which had been made to him, of its be- 





but he had not found them at all troublesome to his 
hedges—the cattle was very tenacious of a near 
approach to them, and his ploughman complained 
of the fear evinced by the horses in turning his 
plow, at approaching too near to them, after hay- 
ing felt the effects of their former temerity—the 
earliness with which they can be used in place of 
the pannel fence, gives them a decided advantage 
over the other hedges mentioned,—the Osage ob- 
taining a sufficient growth in 3 to 4 years, whilst 
the New Castle and Virginia Thorn required 5 to § 
years. Mr. Bryan Jackson coincided in opinion 
with Maj. Andrews upon the subject, and, know. 
ing, as we do, the good judgment of this excellent 
farmer, upon all subjects connected with his pro- 
fession, we were pleased to hear his testimony in 
behalf of the Osage Orange, as a number of our 
Maryland farmers have long been desirous of en- 
gaging in its culture, but are somewhat deterred by 
the conflicting accounts of its adaptation to the ob- 
jects contemplated. 


Pouprette—Mr. Editor,—Can you give a young 
Farmer a recipe for making Poudrette?—many 
would use the contents of their sinks, for garden 
purposes, if they knew the proper ingredients to 
make the article. Your attention to this will much 
oblige, Yours, P. 

Poudrette can be made in the following way. 
Spread on the gro"ind convenient to the privy vault, 
a layer of woods-mould, the sides higher than the 
centre, over that spread about one-fourth the quan- 
tity of the contents of the privy, over that strew 
plaster, then another layer of the woods-mould, 
contents of the privy, plaster, &c. until the com- 
post is formed, the upper layer to be woods-mould, 
until your privy is emptied. Let the whole re 
main in heap afew weeks, then shovel it over, 
when your poudrette will be fit for use.—Ed. Am. 
Farmer. 


“T. S. P.” and the Plaster and Guano question.— 
We have received another paper from “T. S. P.” 
on this subject, and desired and intended to have 
published it in this number, but must defer it to our 
next, when it will certainly appear.—We hope, in 
the meantime, that practical results may be aimed 
at by those who are about using Guano this month, 
and accurate reports made hereafter. 


Horticultural Society’s Exhibition.—The Mary- 
land Horticultural Society held their first annual 
Exhibition in this city during the past month. It 
was indeed an exquisite treat to the admirers of 
Flora and Pomona, and the spacious saloons of Car 
roll Hall were thronged with visitors during the 
three days of the Exhibition. The late period of 
the month at which the Exhibition took place, pre- 
cludes our giving more than a general notice of it 
at present. 


Convention or Maryzanp Epitors.—It should 
be borne in mind by our editorial brethren of Ma- 
ryland, that this convention adjourned last year to 
meet in Baltimore on the ‘‘first day of the annual 
meeting of the State Agricultural Society.” This 
Society meets on the 2ist, 22d, 23d and 24th of Oct. 

The Maryland Institute tenders to the Conven- 
tion the use of the rooms over the post office, for 
its meeting. 

Our Journat.—Friends! remember us on visit- 
ing the Show. Let every one bring us one or more 
new subscribers. 
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WORK IN THE GARDEN. 
OCTOBER... & 


f 

It may be courteous to inform the Lapres, who 
take an interest in the approaching FAIR OF 
THE MARYLAND STATE AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, that jt will commence on the 21st day 
of this month; that great expectations are enter- 
tained in regard to their contributions, and that 
the hope is indulged, that, upon the approaching 
occasion, through their aid, the exhibition will be 
made to equal, if not excel, any other of the sea- 
son. This hope is based upon the well known pat- 
riotism and zeal which ever distinguish the fair sex, 
and how potent for good are their influences when 
directed to the achievement of a noble purpose. 

With this brief appeal to the Ladies, we shall di- 
rect attention to what should be done in the garden. 
The new work to be performed there, is not much, 
but still there is something to be done, and as there 
is nothing like doing things in season, we shall spe- 
cify what should claim attention. 

Spinach.—Thin out your advancing crop of spi- 
nach, so as to stand from 4 to 5 inches asunder, and 
clean out the excess of grass. 

Lettuce.—If your lettuce plants are of sufficient 
size, set them out in a border, or bed, of dimensions 
corresponding with the size of your frames, so that 
you may cover them on the approach of frost. Set 
the plants in rows about six inches asunder each 


way. 

Setting out Cabbage Plants.—We advised you to 
sow cabbage seeds, of sorts, last month, and prom- 
ised to instruct you at the proper time how to 
manage your plants when that time arrived. It 
is our purpose now, to give you the appropriate 
instructions, in order that you may succeed in secu- 
ring to your family next year, a full supply of fine 
+ pane cabbages during the summer and early 

If you availed yourself of our advice to sow the 
seed, and cared for your plants as we directed, they 
will be of good size to set out about the 10th of this 
month. So, acting under the supposition that you 
did so, we shall proceed to tell you how to prepare 
the ground for the reception of your plants, and 
how to set them out, so that there will be a proba- 
bility of their surviving the winter. 

In the first place then, select a deep, dry loamy 
bed, of a southern, or south-eastern exposure, 
spread on it two or three inches of stable manure, 
over which spread ashes broadcast, dig that in a 
full spade deep, taking care to rake it well as the 
spading progresses. Your bed dug and pulverized, 
by raking ; fix your garden line three feet from the 
edge, east and west, then with a hoe form a ridge 
4 inches high, continue these ridges throughout your 
bed. On the north side of these ridges, set out your 
plants 6 inches apart. This closeness is necessa- 
ry to provide against destruction by frost. Should 
the majority of the plants withstand the winter, in 
spring you can draw out the surplus ones for sprouts, 
and greens. When the time in spring arrives, thin 
out the plants so as to Jet them stand 2 feet apart in 
the rows. 

Towards the end of November place stable ma- 
nure along the line of plants to protect them from 
frost, taking care to strew plaster freely over it; 
this will not only prevent the escape of the ammo- 
nia from the manure, but husband that which may 
fall in snows and rains. 

In the spring, when the frost is out of the ground, 








you must subject your cabbage plants to the thin- 
ning process alluded to above; that done, haul the 
earth from the ridges over the manure along the 
line of plants, and give them a neat hilling, taking 
care to work the earth between the rows with the 
hoe, and elean off all weeds around the plants. 
Then mix 2 parts of ashes, one of plaster, and one 
of salt, and sow it over your cabbage bed. In dry 
weather see that they are watered, and you cannot 
fail to have early headed cabbages. 

Endives.—Tie up your endives for blanching, and 
draw earth up around them. 

Cauliflowers and Broccolis.-—These must be work- 
ed. The Cauliflower plants will require the protes- 
tion of glasses of nights. 

Mint.—Mint plants intended to afford a supply for 
winter use, should be set out in hot beds. Raise 
the glasses every good day. 

Asparagus Beds.—-As soon as your Asparagus 
turns yellow, cut them down close to the ground; 
clear the bed from all weeds and grass, put the 
whole in a pile and burn them. Then dress your 
bed with 2 inches of horse dung, if rotten, so much 
the better, then dig it in between the rows and rake 
the bed. As soon in the spring as the frost is out 
of the ground, fork in about 2 inches more dung, 
rake, and strew salt over your bed. 

Celery.—Continue to earth up your celery every 
dry spell of weather, as it may need earthing. 

Herbs. —Weed and cut down all straggling stalks, 
0 as to have the heads neatly dressed,—clear the 
weeds off at the same time. 

Small Sallading.— Select a warm border, and sow 
small sallading of various kinds. ' 
Rhubarb and Sea-kale.—The seed of these should 
now be sown, for if kept out of the ground until 

spring, they will not vegetate for a year. 

Shallots, Chives, and Garlic.—Plant out these ear- 
ly this month. : 

Onions for seed, should now ve set out. " 

Horse radish.—Plant a bed of this healthful and 
agreeable condiment, early this month. 

Weeding.—Give a general weeding to all your 
crops that may need 1t,—carry the weeds out, burn 
them, and throw the ashes on your dung heap. , 

Taking up Roots.—Towards the latter. end of the 
month, take up your root crops generally, and care- 
fully stow them away for winter use. 

Gooseberries and Currants.—Towards the latter 
part of the month, is the best time to plant out 
gooseberries and currants. If you. to form 
a bed of them, set them 6 feet apart one way and 
4the other. Cuttings may also be Set out on a good 
deep loamy border exposed to the south. _ 

Raspberries should be set out about the middle of 
this month. Clear up the beds where the’ old vines 
stand, prune, and give a dressing-of 6 parts dung, to 
2 parts ashes. : 

Straw Beds.—Give 
their winter dressing. 
cut off the runners _— to the main pl: Pa . 
a slight top-dressing of a compost, of rotten dung ' 
neg cam 1 or wy 4 it in with a hoe, then ue. 7 

New Strawberry Beds may be formed in the begin- 
ning of the month, the nearer the first of the month, 
the better. For the method, see our article on that 
head in the August number. 


Hosprrairy.—Last fall during the Show, a diffi-, 
culty was experienced by many visitors in obtaining 
lodgings—This year let every latch string be outside. 


your strawberry beds 
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FLORAL DEPARTMENT. 
Prepared by John Feast, Florist, 279 Lexington st. for the 
American Farmer. 

This is a busy month with the florist, in taking 
care of every tender plant that requires protection, 
both in and out of doors. Proper judginent is re- 
quired to have every thing in as fine condition as 
posits before putting the plants in the houses. 

ave them all repotted and neatly tied up to rods, 
or trellises, and the pots cleaned, which gives a 
much better appearance when arranged, and is 
healthier for the plants—have the houses thorough- 
ly cleaned—the flues will also need an overhauling 
to free them from soot, which if permitted to ac- 
cumulate prevents the draught. About the 10th 
of the month plants might be put into the house; but 
this depends on the weather; give them plenty of 
air at all times, if not too cold; they stand the 
winter better than when forced into an unnatural 
growth, and flower much finer. 

Camellias will have to be syringed frequently, but 
be careful not to keep them too wet,—it tends to 
their dropping their buds, and they become sickly. 
Inarches, if not already attended to, may now be 
taken off, and cuttings put in if wanted. Keep the 
young poet in a shady situation, on close frames, 
until they are certain to succeed; the seed will 
now be ripe, and plant soon, if convenient, or keep 
it in dry sand, till a future time. 

Roses should be repotted if growing in the open 
poe. and put away in cold frames in the house. 

ayers take up, and cuttings should be taken for 
the propagation of such sorts as are wanted to in- 
crease the stock. 

Cactuses will need less water for several months, 
except the winter flowering ones, as truncata, &c. 

Fuchias that have done flowering should be cut 
down, and put away under the stage; if not too 
wet, they will keep well till spring. 

pry dey may be shifted, _ cuttings struck, 
should be potted off in small pots, and kept shaded 
for some time. 

Verbenas.—Take up your plants, and put in cut- 
tings for a fresh stock for spring flowering. 

ansies.—Repot off all young plants, and keep 
them shaded. 

Chinese Primroses will need another potting rea- 
dy forflowering; give plenty of water and air, and 
keep them near the front glass—they generally 
flower finer than when crowded with other plants 
on the stage. 

Cyclamens, and such like plants, which die down 
oe the summer, should now be finished repot- 
ting; be sparing of water until signs of vegetation 
appear, then water same as other plants. 

Achemenes, Gloriosas, Gloxinias, &c., should be 
sparingly watered; whenever the foliage appears to 

ecay, and when cast, they should be placed on 
some dry shelf, till the time of planting in the 
spring. 

Ericas, Pimelias, Beaufortias, Epacrises, Diosmas, 
and most of the hardy Cape plants will require 
particular care; before putting in the house, attend 
to the proper drainage of such plants, or they will 
soon show the neglect. Keep them in the coldest 
part of the house; give them plenty of air, and let 
them not suffer for water. 

Passifloras, Stephanotus, Tecomas, Bignonias, and 
such like creepers, have neatly tied up to the raf- 
ters or trellises, and prune out all decayed parts 
and foliage. 

Carnations.—Take up the Layers, and repot in 





small pots—also repot all such plants as are want- 
ed for spring flowering. 

Crysanthemums should be neatly tied up in pots 
or in the borders; give plenty of water to insure a 
fine bloom. 

Perennial plants can be separated and planted 
out, as Peonies—the fall is the best time to move 
these, for if replanted in the spring, they generally 
make but few flowers, if any. 

Bulbous roots, as Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, 
&c., plant now; prepare the ground well for them 
by digging deep and mixing a proper compost for 
such roots, consisting of loam, sand, leaf soil, and 
well rotted cow pen manure, and plant about three 
inches deep, and protect with a little long litter on 
the surface during the winter; this preserves the 
bulbs. 

All planting may be done towards the latter part 
of the month. Box Edging from cuttings or roots 
might be put down, and new borders and walks ar- 
ranged, if any improvement is wanted, as is gene- 
rally the case with those who walk in the paths of 
Flora. 


Peacues.—We noticed in our Nov. No. of Vol. 
6, page 173, the reception of some peach stones of 
a very superior fruit, raised by N. ‘T. Green, Esq. 
of Danville, the description of which we published 
—The demand for them was very great, and we 
wrote to Mr. G. for a further supply—he could not 
furnish them at the time, but has not forgotten us 
the present season—We will be happy to furnish 
those who were disappointed last year, and others 
who may wish toobtain them, from the supply now 
received—the gentlemen named in the note of Mr. 
G. will please direct us how to send those inten- 
ded for them. Mr. Green will accept our kindest 
thanks for his attention. 

Danvitte, Va., Sept. 1, 1851. 

Dear Sir:—I send you by Mr. Fountain a small 
bag of the stones of the ‘Indian or Georgia Peach,’ 
of which I sent you a sample last fall. This peach 
is so very fine that I am anxious to disseminate it 
all over the country, and hope you will distribute 
the seed now sent among such of your friends as 
take pleasure in raising fine fruit. I sent some of 
the stones last winter to two gentlemen in Mary- 
land by the mail, at their request, but they had be 
come so dry before they were sent, and were ne- 
cessarily planted so late, if indeed they received 
them at all, that I feel great fear that they did not 
sprout at all last spring. If you can conveniently 
do so, you will greatly oblige me by sending to 
each of them some of the stones now sent. These 
gentlemen are Richard T. Hammond of Woodsbo- 
rough, Frederick County, and Chayney Hoskins, of 
Belair, Harford County. 

To insure success, the stones should be put in 
the ground immediately, and it is safest to plant 
them in a box to protect them against the moles, 
which are very destructive to them when they be- 
gin to sprout, and also to the trees when very 
young. 

In consequence of the trees being extremely full 
of fruit, and also of the severe drought which this 
region has suffered from this summer, the peaches 
are by no means as large or as good as usual; nev- 
ertheless the seed sent are fresh and genuine, and 
will, in after years, amply recompense those who 
plant them. Iam very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
Natuanie, T. GREEN. 
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STEWART’S PATENT STUMP PULLER. 





this machine. Sometimes it will.do for you in ten 


William W. Willis, of Orange, Mass., hereby an-} minutes, what ten men will do in little more than 


nounces to the public that he is in readiness to serve 
them with Stewart’s Patent Stump Puller, a machine 
though chiefly designed for stumps, works admira- 
bly in moving buildings and massive rocks. He 
will furnish machines varying in power from 250 up 
to 1000 tons purchase, at prices varying from $50 to 
$250. The machine at $50 is a very “handy,” por- 
table affair, and with a fixture called shears, “got 
up” in 2 moment, answers all ordinary purposes. 
The proprietor’s title to the patent is national; it 
covers the states and territories. Men of energy, 
bent on enterprise and gain, will do well to confer 
with him directly, and contract for towns or large 
communities. ‘I'hey will find his terms not simply 
reasonable, but generous. The editors of the Agri- 
cultural Journals of New England may be consul- 
ted in relation to this machine, for the most of them 
know something of its operations. Inthe language 
of one editor.—‘It was shown (on my fields) that 
the largest white oak stumps can be readily drawn 
out with one yoke of oxen, and ten stumps, oak and 
pine, were drawn out in twenty-two minutes. In 
removing large rocks and buildings it has a double 
advantage, as besides its immense power, its move- 
ments are more rapid than the windlass.’’? ‘The 
power of this machine,” says another, “is great, and 
well nigh sublime, and hurls an acre of stumps 
from their dominion before you are aware of it. 
If he is a benefactor who makes two spears of 
grass grow where but one grew before, he is em- 
inently such, who by this instrument, makes a 
thousand grow on a spot deformed by an odious 
stump.” Reader, have you a forest that you wish 
felled, in order to occupy the soil with grains and 
grasses? Place then this machine on its margin, 
and, if yousee fit, you can move root, trunk, top and 
all, by one effort! This.may be done with tree after 
tree, till the whole be cleared away for plough and 
harrow. Have you lands near cities and rising 
villages, deformed by these eye-sores; lands you 
wish to make lawn-like and beautiful, for orchards, 
gardens and house-lots? Get this machine, and you 
need not wait a quarter of a century for the ele- 
ements to do your work; itis doneina day. Are 
you without material for coarse, back fences? Then 
apply this machine, for your upturned stumps are 
perfect cow and sheep catchers, and furnish a fence 
that’may out-last you and your sons also. Do you 
build roads, and encounter stumps on routes? t 





ten hours. Ina word, this machine, though no pro» 
digy, deserves patronage and praise. It makes the 
crooked straight, and the rough places plain, and 
should rank among the many appliances of a civili- 
zing kind which characterize and adorn our times. 
—Boston Cultivator. 

A writer in the Boston Cultivator, who witnessed 
the operation of the machine, thus describes it: 

‘Thousands during the day, from this and other 
towns were witnesses of its exploits. Your read- 
ers, I believe, have some idea of this machine, an 
idea as perfect as can be conveyed by statements 
and diagrams, though this gives no correct appre- 
ciation of its great and well nigh sublime power 
when in full play on an acre of veteran stumps. 

‘‘With a single yoke of cattle, the power brought 
to bear upon each stump varied.and rose from twen- 
ty-five to 800 tons purchase! and with suitable gear, 
1 see not why the power might not be indefinitely 
increased so as to master all ,resistance, and. by me- 
chanical force well nigh move mountains, as well 
as stumps, rocks, and buildings. 

‘These stumps he routed yesterday were no pig- 
mies or dwarfs, they were of respectable dimen- 
sions in girth and expanse of root! they were oaks, 
chestnut and pine, and for the most part rather re- 
cently cut; and had they remained undisturbed in 
the soil, I presume they would have’ out-lasted 
the most robust man or boy’ who stood by to see 
them forced from their domain. The average time 
in pulling each, may have been something less than 
five minutes, and by help of cross chains, sometimes 
three or four would rise at once.” 

The editor of the N. E. Farmer, thus describes 
its operation at the town of Orange, Mass. : 

“There were two machines on the ground, (one 
with a 10 foot, and the other with a 30 foot lever,) 
both of which were soon put in operation, each re- 

uiring three men and one yoke of oxen to man 
on. or two men, and a boy for driver. 

It was there shown that with a 10 foot lever, 
stumps varying from 1-to 2} feet in diameter could 
be extracted in one and a half minutes after the ma- 
chine was brought to bear, and Mr. Willis informed 
us that he could, with a narrow spade, (a very con- 
venient tool, which he uses for digging under.the 
roots) dig the holes, hitch the chains, and take out 
such stumps in less than four minutes, On an ave- 
rage, in a good field. The machine was always so 
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applied to large rocks, estimated to weigh from 10 
to 20 tons, and they were taken out of their beds 
with all possible ease. The larger machine was 
applied to several stumps with the same results, 
one in particular we noticed measuring 3 feet in di- 
ameter, with roots extending some 12 feet each way 
from the centre. The stump was taken out in a 
very few minutes, and it was really beautiful to wit- 
ness the regularity, certainty and apparent ease with 
which the work was performed. 

We were on the ground about an hour and a half, 
during which time some twenty or twenty-five 
stumps were taken out.” 

[We are gratified to be able to state, that the Pat- 
ent Stump Puller described above will be exhibited 
at the Maryztanp Srare Acricutturat Sociery’s 
Farr, to be held in this city on the 2lst inst. and 


that arrangements will be made to ensure its prac-| P 


tical operation. Ifit prove to be equal to the nu- 
merous accounts given of its performance in the 
Eastern States, we think it will be held as being 
among the most efficient labor-saving inventions of 
the age, and must find favor in the eyes of every ju- 
dicious farmer.—Ed. Am. Farmer.] 








RUCKER’S LEVER PRESS.—By some unpar- 
donable neglect, the following description of a 
press for various purposes, to which we alluded 
months ago, has been suffered to lie on our table 
until the present time. It should have appeared 
long ago, and we acknowledge we have not done 
the clever thing by Mr. Rucker in having permit- 
ted it to be overlooked. We make no pretensions 
to much judgment in such matters, but it may be 
found valuable for the purposes for which it is re- 
commended. 

To the Editor of the American Farmer— 





As some notice of my operation in constructing 
a tobacco press has been taken by the President of 


the Agricultural Sogjiety of Maryland, I hope you 
will pardon me in offering a few ideas. in relation 
thereto. 

Enclosed you will find one form of m 
which is not as good a representation as 
like to send you, but is the best I can get here. 
This is what J call the cross lever, or square Press, 
to distinguish it from one [ have constructed with 
the lever at each end, upon the same principle. 

Wherever these Presses have been rightly con- 
structed and impartially tried, they are considered 
the greatest improvement in the pressing of tobacco 
into hogsheads, that has ever been tried in this 
community. 

I have a number of certificates of persons who 
have used them, and who greatly prefer them to 
any thing they ever used, or have seen for the pur- 
ose. 

The advantages are, the great saving of labor, 
the durability of the machine, and not liable to get 
out of order; easily sheltered, and one machine 
answering the purpose of two, as heretofore con- 
structed. 

The cost of the press, in its different forms, 
varies from $3.50 to $15, and can be constructed 
by the planter himself. 

The mechanical advantage, when the levers are 
compounded, is greater than the screw and lever, 
as constructed for the same purpose, and the ope- 
ration is in much quicker time when the resistance 
is light, during the operation with the single lever. 

The press is equally useful as a cider press as it 
is for tobacco, and is thought to be adapted to 
baling cotton, hemp, or hay, and useful in many 
other particulars. 

Iam fully aware that persons who suppose they 
have gotten up something new or useful, are fre 
quently led off by their imaginations into extrava- 
gant calculation, when perhaps the same apparatus, 
in = has been tried and exploded long 
since, and it only required a little exertion upon 
their parts in the right channel, to have known the 
fact, and thus avoid the chagrin and mortification 
of the explosion of their bubble. 

Whatever may have been my day-dreams in the 
past, since I have given some attention to the study 
of mechanics, and noticed the fate of enthusiasts, 
I have no idea of suffering myself to indulge in 
such fantasies; but shall be content if I have sug- 
gested some notions to the public, in which they 
take some interest, and if they approve and adopt, 
my ambition will be gratified. 

With great respect, your ob’t serv’t, 
Jas. M. Rucker. 

Charlemount, Bedford Co. Va. 


Improvement in Virginia Farming.—The amount 
of anak purchased at the Richmond Mills, in Va. 
for one year ending June, 1847, amounted to 614,000 
bushels. Each subsequent year it has increased, 
until the year ending June, 1851, it amounted to 
1,173,000 bushels—nearly 2to 1! The last year, it 
is well known, was an unfortunate one for the 
wheat grower; the crop of the present year will, 
no doubt, overrun the amount fully one-third. The 
Richmond Enquirer observes, that *‘the result here 
indicated has been accomplished by an improved 
system of Agriculture, by the use of Guano, and 
by the facilities of transportation, which have been 
extended.. We hope that our farmers will not be 
satisfied with the improvement they have made, but 
will push boldly onward. The best way of doing 
this, is by study and application.’’ 
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MANURE FOR WHEAT, &c.—ANALYSIS OF 
SOILS. 

Oak Grove, Va., Sept. 10, 1851. 
Fo the Editor of the “American Furmer. 


Dear Sir:—I commenced taking your paper, the 
American Farmer, Jast January, and am more 
pleased with it than any agricultural paper I ever 
took—I have gained more practical knowledge by 
its perusal, than by the perusal of the , the —, 
or the ——. But there is one thing I would like to 
know—what is the reason that I make fine crops of 
straw and not a corresponding crop of wheat? The 
soil is grey with a substratum of tenacious clay, and 
the wood was hickory, white oak, walnut, red oak, 
&c. I have used 150 lbs. of guano, mixed with 
plaster, to the acre on hen-grass land, and got about 
13 bushels to the acre of wheat. I used guano last 
fall, and it does not pay—I used Patagonia guano, as 
Icould not procure the Peruvian. As J wish to do 
at once, what will insure me next year a good crop 
of wheat, be kind enough to direct me as to the 
manure best adapted to produce this result, and how 
much to the acre, and then how much seed to the 
acre. Alii my attempts, heretofore, to make good 
crops, have proved abortive, and I feel discouraged, 
notwithstanding Mr. Willoughby Newton’s letter. 

Ihave thought that my land needs lime—the this- 
tle ought to be exterminated too—well, it seems 
Mr. Kettlewell’s Renovator will kill them and make 
wheat too. If it will kill the thistle, itis more than 
guano will do for me—a grubbing hoe and a strong 
pair of hands has failed to rid me of the detestable 
thing. 

10 1842, I was an invalid in Baltimore under Dr. 
Buckler, when I strolled around to your office and 





* bought two numbers of your ‘‘American Farmer.” 


1 was pleased with the rgception you gave me, and 
determined then to take your paper; but my health 
has been so precarious, | thought of giving up farm- 
ing all along till now—but if I cannot do better at it 
than I have yet done, | had better quit. Can you 
give me some plain rules by which 1 can make an 
analysis of my soil? I know something about che- 
mistry, and perhaps could do it, and thus find out 
what ingredient the soil lacks. If you will not in- 
struct me some for my particular case, I will apply 
to Hon. Mr. Newton and toCapt. Bray again. The 
last named gentleman has taught me or told me 
things to my advantage, and I hope I’ve profited by 
it. Yours, very respectfully, -* a S 


Reply by the Editor of the American Farmer. 
Without knowing the constituents of our Corres- 
pondent’s soil, it would be difficult for us to say 
what‘his land needs, to render it highly productive. 
Qne hundred and fifty pounds of Guano to the acre 
on grass land, if the Guano was of good quality, 
should have produced double that quantity of wheat 
to the acre, — the soil has a sufficiency of 
clay in it. ithout a knowledge of its elements, 
all we can say, must be considered in the way of 
surmise; but judging from facts which have fre- 
quently come to our knowledge, with regard to 
other lands which had been long in culture, we pre- 
sume that his is deficient in some inorganic substan- 
ces needed by the wheat plant, as Potash, Lime, So- 
dg, and phosphoric acid; for each of thes@ largely 
bound in the wheat plant, and without they be in 
the soil, it cannot perfect its fruit to a large extent. 
he last, sufficiently abounds in Guano; the three 
former can be supplied by.4shes, lime and common salt. 


Twenty-five bushels of ashes, an equal quantity of 
lime, and five bushels of salt, per acre would be suf- 
ficient for all present purposes; which should be 
broadcasted over the Jand, after the Guano, or other 
animal maoure, shall have been ploughed in to the 
full depth of the furrow, be that what depth it may. 
The lime ought to be slaked a considerable time be- 
fore being used, so as to become carbonate, or, if 
our friend would omit the lime, and double the quan- 
tity of ashes, he would arrive at the same beneficial 
result, as the ashes contains lime its body, 
to answer every purpose. Lands destitute of potash, 
would not find a sufficieney in Guano, to dispense 
with the ss age of ashes. 

As regards animal manure, we are not aware of 
anything more efficacious than Guano, which, if it 
has been well kept, and not lost its ammonia by ex- 
posure, is as salutary in its results, if not more so, 
than any other manure. In using it, we would mix 
a peck of plaster to every hundred pounds weight 
of the guano, and plough it under as soon after being 
mixed as possible, as both the guano and plaster, re- 
quire moisture to develope their Virtues. 

We would here remark, that clover, or clover 
and orchard grass, ought to be sown on the wheat, 
the spring succeeding the fall in which the wheat is 
sown, and should be rolled, or which is better, har- 
rowed with a light harrow, and then felled. The 
seeding of the clover, or clover and grass seed, 
should be done as early in the spring as a team can 
be put on without poaching the land. Deep plough- 
ing, too, we look upon as a most valuable aid in 
growing a full crop of wheat. 

For the extermination of thistles, we know of no- 
thing effectual but a Corn crop, and the frequent use 
of the hoe, in cutting them up. If not permitted to 
go to seed, repeated cutting them up will destroy 
them. Even the Canada thistle, the greatest pest 


of the whole family, has been thus eradicated. 
Analysis of Soils. Professor Rogers ss “An 

exact analysis of the quality of a soil, with the quantity 

of each element, requires the skill of a@ chemist 


? 
and the apparatus of a laboratory: but the most import- 
ant qualities of a soil may be determined by a few 
plain and simple experiments,which are easily made 

y any one, whether acquainted with chemistry or 
not.” 

“The soil is made up, as before said, of various pro- 
portions of animal, vegetable, mineral, earthy and 
gaseous matters. Asa general rule, theearthy part ' 
of the soil is estimated at from 90 to 96 per cent. 
The salts of these earthy matters are in small quan- 
tities. The amount of vegetable matter *varies 
greatly in different soils, it constitutes from one-half 
to three-fourths of their entire weight; while in sand 
and clay soils, it amounts to only from one to five 
percent. The principal bulk of all soils, (except 
peat, humus and ‘muck soils,) is sand, clay and lime; 
and on the proportions of these, their uliar 

roperties, both chemical and physical, depend. 
The fertility of a soil is not dependent upon any one 
of these, but upon the pro ns and state of me- 
chanical division of all the other necessary elements. 
The mixture of sand and lime with the other ele- 
ments, (except the alumina,) is usually entirely me- 
chanical; in the various kinds of clay, the silex and 
alumina are often chemically combined, constituting 
a silicate of alumina.”’ 

“The first process in the analysis of a soil is to 
weigh a given quantity with apothecaries’ scales ; it 





should then be spread out ina piece of clean paper 
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and subject it to a heat not sufficiently high to burn 
the vegetable matter which. it contains, until tho- 
roughly dried: after drying, the soil should be again 
accurately weighed, and the second weight subtract- 
ed from the first, when the remainder will show the 
amount of water lost.” 

“*To find the amount of organic matter which it con- 
tains, put the dried soil in an earthen crucible and 
heat it over a fire to redness, till the organic matter 
is burned out and the ash only remains; after cool- 
ing, it should be again weighed, the loss by burning 
shows the amount of organic matter it contained, 
allowing a trifle for the charcoal which remains 
with the earthy part. If a black soil loses nothing 
by burning, it probably derives its color from black 
oxide of iron or graphite.” 

“To detect humic acid, boil a small quantity of 
peat or muck in a solution of carbonate of soda, un- 
til it attains a brown color, then add muriatie acid 
till the solution “has a distinctly sour taste, when 
brown flocks of humic acid will fall to the bottom.’’ 

*‘Ulmic acid may be obtained from the same soil, 
after the humie acid is separated, by digesting it 
over a gentle heat in a solution of caustic ammonia, 
and then adding muriatic acid as before;—brown 
flocks are precipitated, which are ulmic acid.” 

‘To detect crenic and apocrenic acids, digest a 
quantity of soil in hot water until organic matter is 


- dissolved out sufficient to give the water a yellow 


color. When the solution is evaporated to dryness, 
there remains a brown residue, which contains the 
soluble saline matters of the soil, some extractive 
matter, humic and ulmic acids: these four acids are 
all in combination with alumina and other bases. 
When this residue is dried at 120° F., the compounds 
of the crenic and apocrenic acids remain soluble, 
and may be separated by washing in water.”’ 

**To detect the presence of lime, take 100 grains 
of a soil and mix it with haifa pint of cold water, 
and then add half an ounce of muriatic acid, stirring 
the mixture frequently: let it stand a few hours to 
settle, then pour off the water and fill the vessel with 
water to wash out the excess of acid; when the wa- 
ter is clear, pour it off, dry the soil and weigh it; 
the Joss from the first weight will show the quantity 
of lime sufficiently near for all practical purposes.” 

‘© To determine the amount of sand, take a given 
quantity of soil and boil it in water till it is thorough- 
ly incorporated with it, then pour the whole into a 
glass vessel and leave it till the sand subsides: the 
clay remains in a state of mixture with the water, 
which should be poured off and the sand dried and 
weighed. Ifthe sand contains lime, it may be sepa- 
rated by muriatic acid as above directed.” 

‘The amount of clay may be very nearly ascer- 
tained by evaporating the water which was poured 
off of the sand,—the residue will be mostly clay.” 

**To detect the presence of oxide of iron, mix a 
quantity of soil with water, pour on muriatic acid 
and stir the mixture; let it stand a few hours and dip 
a — of oak bark into the solution,— if the bark is 
colored brown or black, iron is present.” 

-* To detect the presence of other salts, boil a por- 
tion of soil in water, pour off the water and evapo- 
rate it, when the salts may be obtained in crystals.” 

‘¢ If the salt is nitrate it has a cool pungent taste, 
and ignites when thrown on coals of fire.’’ 

“‘If it be common salt, (muriate of soda,) it burns 
with a crackling noisé,and is also known by its 
taste.’’ 

“Sulphate of Soda puffs up by heat, gives off a wa- 
tery vapor, and leaving a dry mass.” 
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‘These directions are sufficient to enable any one 
to make a rough analysis of a soil, which, although 
not strictly correct, may be of much service in de- 
termining the general character of a farm, when a 
rigid and exact analysis cannot be obtained.” 


Bartey Cutture. 
Near New Castle, Del., Sept. 19th, 751. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer— 

Sir—I would like to know something of the cul- 
ture of Barley—how will it do on dry marsh land, 
after corn, land that has now on it at least 80 bushels 
of corn to the acre? At what time is it sowed? 
Will it do best drilled in? How much to the acre? 
Does it ripen about the time of wheat or oats, and 
can it be thrashed with a thrashing machine ? or must 
it be thrashed with a Flail? Please answer in the 
American Farmer. 

Very respectfully, A Scsscriser. 

Repuies By THE Epiror.—l. If dry, as stated, 
the soil described above, will not only answer well, 
but produce a large crop of Barley. With such 
soil, season good, it ought to yield from 35 to 40 
bushels to the acre. 

2. Barley is usually sowed as early in the spring 
as the ground can be ploughed, and put in first rate 
order. Barley is sometimes seeded in the fall; but 
we think, that, in our climate, North of the Po- 
tomac, spring seeding will succeed best, in an aver- 
age of years. 

3. Drilling we think would be the best way of 
putting it in, though, in this country, broadcast 
sowing has generally been pursued. 

4. If by the drill, 114 bushel to the acre will be 
enough seed: if put in broadcast, from 2 to 3 bush- 
els of seed should be sown. 

5. It usually ripens between the oats and wheat, 
and should be harvested before it gets dead-ripe, as, 
when in that state it shatters greatly. 

6. If wanted to sell to malters, it should be thrash- 
ed with the flail—if for general farm use, it may be 
thrashed with the thrashing machine. 


Devons. —We learn with much satisfaction, that 


the beautiful Devons of Geo. Patterson; Esq. will 


again grace our Show this fall. A gentleman who - 
is a competent judge, and has travelled much in 
Europe, assures us that there is no herd in England 
equal to Mr. Patterson’s. 

Ayrshire Cattle—Mr. Henry Frizzell, of Harford, 
notifies us that he will want a number of stalls and 
pens atthe Show ground, for his beautiful Ayr- 
shires and South Down Sheep—Mr. F. has the 
stock of Mr. M’Henry, Esq.—being a careful breed- 
er, we have every assurance that there will be one 
of the best displays of cattle of this breed ever made 
in Baltimore.—Mr. Frizzell will have some of his 
young stock for sale. 





Tue CattLe SHow.—We have recived from va- 
rious breeders in this and the adjoining states, noti- 
ces that stalls will be required for their stock; and 
to such an extent, that we have no doubt that one 
of the most imposing shows will be made ever wit- 
nessed in the U. S.—We have reason to anticipate 
a very superior show of horses this year. 


1 York State Fair.—At the Agricultural Fair 
held” at Rochester, last week, upwards of 7,500 
membership tickets were sold, and over 60,000 sin- 
gle tickets—the avails amounting to some $15,000. 
t is computed that more than 100,000 persons visit- 
ed the grounds. 
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A COMPARATIVELY CHEAP BARN. 

We copy the following cuts and descriptions of 
a Barn, from the Ohio Cultivator. Its -arrange- 
ments appear to us to be well suited for the pur- 
poses intended, while its probable cost of construc- 
tion place it within the compass of farmers of 
moderate means. In all farm structures, cheapness, 
convenience, and durability, are the chief objects to 
be looked to by prudent husbandmen, and as the; 
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PLANS AND DESCRIPTION OF A GO 


present plan seems to embrace the two first con- 
siderations, and the third is within the control of 
the builder, we commend it to the favorable con- 
sideration of all who may desire to put up a sub- 
stantial barn with a comparatively trifling expendi- 
ture of money. It will be seen that the mason’s 


bill was but $30, while the carpenter’s only amount- 
ed to $125. 
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OD BARN. 


Size—42 by 50 feet; with 2 Floors and Basement. 


Mr. Barenam:—As some of your correspondents 
have made inquiry for plans of a barn, I have con- 
cluded to send you plans and descriptions of that 
hill-side barn which was mentioned in a former 
number of the Cultivator. 

The above cut is a side and end view of the 
frame. The construction and arrangement of the 
whole, will be understood by the following plans 
and descriptions: 
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Second Floor. 

a, Threshing floor, where we drive in with grain 
or hay, 8 feet above the bottoms of the mows, and 
pitch the hay down instead of up. ‘But,’ says 
one, ‘‘what do you do with the grain?”’ Put it in 
each end of the mows, over the wagon shed, and 
on the hay. 6,56, mows, 12 or 14 feet wide. Two 
men can fill this barn as quick as three can one of 
the common kind, where they have to pitch up so 
high and the mows are so wide: c¢, great doors; d, 
bridge of earth. ‘The dirt: that is taken from the 
cellar may be used for the bridge. “g 
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Ground Plan or Basement. 

a, Entry, 16 feet wide and 30 feet long, with 
room for storing &c.; b, b, stables, with heads 
of — toward oye aapinaicd six —— 
and as many cattle; ¢, c, mangers;: dy 5 
MPPs pate toda a eee eee . 
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First Floor. 

This floor (and the bottoms of the mows which 
are on the same level,) should be at least 8 feet 
above the bottom’ of the cellar, and may be used 
for granaries, storing fruits, &c. in boxes or bar- 
rels, and can be fixed to let part of the grain on to 
from the threshing floor, by means of a lath grating. 
a, granaries, &c., 40 feet long; b, b, bottoms of 
_— c, wall; d, wagon shed, 12 feet wide; e, e, 

oors. 
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End View of the Frame. 

a, b,c, Stables and Entry; d, g, f, i, mows; e, 
first floor or granary; h, second or threshing floor. 

The walls and pillars should be built of good 
‘stone, the same as other barns. 

If the ground is steep enough, there may be a 
wall the lower side of the wagon shed, next to the 
eéllar, 8 feet high, or the height of the stables, and 
then on the upper side, next to the bridge, another 
wall, so as to leave the shed 10 or 12 feet high. 
Some prefer having the wall next the bridge, go 
down to a level with the bottom of the cellar, but 
that can be built as suits. ; 

This barn is built with the end to the hill, and 
the roof throws the eaves off each side, instead of 
above to rot the sill, or below to carry off the juice 
of the manure. We have two barns built on this 





























Seize. _, 
plan. We first built a small one, 36 feet wide and 
24 feetlong. The other is 40 feet wide and 52 feet 
long, shed and all. The shed or porch hasa lean-to 
roof against the lower end, but it should have beep 
of equal height with the rest of the building, and 
roofed the same way. There are five or six such 
barns in this neighborhood, and all who have ex. 
amined them are pleased with the plan. Some 
have been built four years or longer; so that they 
have been pretty well tested by this time. 

If any person designs building one upon the abore | 
plan, we should like to hear from ak, and also of 
any improvement that can be made, as there stil] 
can, and doubtless will be. Don’t be discour 
at going in so high up, or at the labor it will take 
to build such a barn; for it will pay well when you 
come to haul in the grain and hay. 

If there should be any further enquiries respect. 
ing this barn, we will try to answer them. 

Cost of the work, mason’s bill, $30; carpenter's 
bill for putting up frame, roofing, laying floors, &e. 
$125. Cost of materials will vary for different lo. 
calities. Yours, respectfully, K. K, 

Near Flushing, Belmont Co., O. 














Clover Hill Farm, 


Situated in Carroll County, Maryland, 
MILES west of Reisterstown, and 8 miles East of 
Westminster, on the Westminster Turnpike, and adjoin- 

ing the village of Fincksburg, will be offered by the under. 
signed at Public Auction, at the premises, on SATURDAY, 
the 25th day of October, 1851, the day after the Baltimore Ag- 
ricultural Fair. 

This well known and celebrated FARM is only 20 miles 
from Baltimore, and runs to within afew hundred yards of one 
of the best Turupike Roads in Maryland. It contains up 
wards of 500 ACKES, and if not sold entire, will upon the 
day of sale be offered in three tracts. 

NO. 1.—Contains about 200 acres; an equal pro. 
portion of Wood and Meadow land, and upon which 
about 70 tons of hay was cut the past season. The 
Buildings are very superior. A Two Story MAN. 

SION, fifty by forty feet, with basement under the whole 
House. A substantial Stone Tenant House; a large Stone 
Barn, with Shedding and Corn Crib, Wagon House, &e., §¢.; 
with a large ORCHARD, containing several hundred Fruit 
Trees, of every variety of the most carefully selected kinds, 
Water of the best quality in the Barn-yard—in the Dairy—in 
the Kitchen—in the Garden, and in every field on the place; 
and can by pipes be carried into the garret; in a word, the 
Buildings are of the first order, and the Land in the highest 
state of cultivation, having produced this year a crop of grasé 
and corn equal to the best Pennsylvania land. A clay sub- 
soil retains every description of manure, and a kinder soil, ot 
amore durable cannot be found. 
No, 2. 

Containing not quite 200 acres of the same high quality of 
soil, with a full proportion of Wood and Meadow, and « nev- 
er failing spring of the best water in every field. A — 
of this, like the former, has within two years been heavily 
dressed with Lime and Chemical Salts. ‘This land has om it 
a Lime Kiln, and adjoins the flonrishing village of Fincke- 
burg, and within a short distance of the best copper mine ia 
the State. — 
o. 3. 


Contains about 130 acres, with numerous and never failtng 
Springs of water, an abundance of wood and a similar 
soil. 

Beaver Run, a beautiful stream, with a valuable water 
power, runs directly through the place. The land is ig 
highly productive state—the fine natural quality of the co 
known, and will be attested to by the whole neighborhoods 
and those wanting land would help themselves by giving 
these Farms an examination. Any farmer ofexperience who 
once sees will appreciate them. 

Any information wanted will be promptly afforded by wri- 
ting to John Kettlewell, Baltimore, or E. Gover Cox, Fincks- 
burg, Carroll County, Md. 

Terms wil! be liberal and made known on the day of sale, 
and the property will be sold if an offer is made within any 


thing near its valuation. 
Oct. I KETTLEWELL ¢ CO. 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT DEPOT 


And Produce Store, 
No. 95 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 
And in front of the small wharf where the Hugh Jenkins, 
Cambridge and o.her steamboats start from daily. 
O tacilitate and rend«rthis business more convenient for 
ius customers and himself, the subscriber has taken a 
convenient andc dious Warel in Baltimore, asa 
depot and sale place for ali the various Agricultural Imple- 
meuts manufactured at his shops in Carroll County; also, to 
gell the products of his Faris, Mill and Foundry. 
The tollowing articles of hisown manufacture and produce, 
he will endeavor constantlyto have there for sale, viz: 
HORSE § Endless Chain or Tread, for 1,2 or 3 horses. 
powEns} Levers tor 2,4 or 6 horses. 
With Seperator and Fan attached. 
THRESHERS { With Seperator only. 
Without Seperator. 
Wheat Fans, Corn and Cob Crushers, Corn Shellers of vari- 
ons kinds, (very superior;) Cutters for Hay, Straw and Fod- 








der, (Richardson’s patent;) Cornstalk Cutter and Grinder, (1 , 


gew and the bestarticle now in use;) Horse Rakes; Smut and 
Garlic Rubbers, (whichis unequalled for its simplicity of struc- 
ture and thorough operationon Wheat or Buck wheat;) Clover 
Seed Hullers; Ploughs of several kinds, but only such asare 
known to do the best work; Harrows and Cultivators, and 
various smaller Implements for Garden and Field use. 

Mumma’s patent CONCAVE CYLINDER (‘ORN SHELL- 
ERS, either for power or hand. It received at the late Fair in 
Balt. the first premium over all others. The peculiar siruc- 
mre of the Cylinder, allows it totake the end grains off the 
cob cleaner than any ovher machine, also separating the shell- 
ed corn and cobs. Also the Vertical Cylinder Corn Shellers, 
(all cast Iron and of great strength) which will shell.100 bu- 
shels per hour. basil 

The subscriber would now respectfully call prompt atten- 
tion to the securing for the ensuing harvest, (which promises 
to be very heavy) a Horse Power and Threshing Machine, 
dither with or without Cleaner, which for simplicity of ar- 
rangement, superior structure and materials, and cheapness of 
price, have never been equalled in this market. 

N. B. Address me in Baltimore, or at my residence, New 
Windsor, Carroll Co.,.Md. = jy 1 JAS. C. ATLEE. 


GATCHEL’S Patent WATER RAMS. 
OR SALE at E. Whiiman, Jr. § Co’s Agricultural Es- 
tablishment, No. 55 Light street. J. Hewes & Co., cor 

ner Pratt and Frederick sts., Baltimore, Md. These machines 
are cheap and durable ; will elevate a constant stream of pure 
water any height or distance required, without labor. Any 
amount of references can be given as to their reputation, sim- 
plicity, durability, &c. : 

The patentee is prepared to furnish_all sizes of machines, 
with Lead, Castand Wrought Iron, Glass or Cement Pipes, 
and to erect the same with neatness and despatch, in any 
part of the United States. All work warranted, or no charge. 
Address, describing location, &c. 

J. L. GATCHEL, E!kton, Md. 

OG refer, by per 








ission, to § | Harris & Sons, Ex- 
change Brokers, or Robt. A. Taylor, Baltimore, Md. je.1-4t* 


CHICKERING’S PIANOS. 
Tc Subscriber is Sole Agent in Baltimore, for the sale of 
RA 





CHICKERING’S CELEBRATED IRON FRAMED 
ND “ND SQUARE PIANO FORTES, and is constant- 
ly receiv -g supplies from the factory in Boston, which are 
eold at the same prices as charged by Mr. Chickering. 
Chickering’s Pianos are unquestionably the best Instrumentg 
manufactured in the United States. In regard to superior 
ity of tone, touch, durability, and all the essential qualities 
a Piano, they are admitted by the most eminent Pianists to 
be equal to Erard’s, of Paris, or Broadwood’s, of London.— 
Although there are several factories in Boston and New York 
of high reputation, Mr. Chickering undoubtedly stands at the 
head, possessing e:ninenttalent, skill, untiringindustry and ex 
perience of some 35 years as a manu/acturer of pianos, with 
abundant means to euable him to carry out his plans in prp- 
ducing the very best instruments. : 
Orders trom the country, entrusted to the subscriber, either 


' for Pianos, Music, or any article in his line of business, wiil 


be faithtully executed. F. D. BENTEEN 
jant 6t* . 181 Baltimore strect. 


A. E. WARNER, No, 10 N. Gay st. 
Micoun sews OF SILVER WARE, FINE 
A 





GOLD JEWELRY, and importer of BEST SILVER 

RE, FANCY ARTICLES, &c. would respectfully in- 

vite the attention of those in want of any of the above arti- 

cles, that he keeps always on hand, and makes to order, every 

variety of Silver Ware, fine Gold Jewelry, and best quality 

Silver Plated Ware,;:which he will sell on the «most aceummo- 
dating terms. Feb. 1-tf 





. H, DRURY, Ho th street 

corner of Pratt—Head of the Basin 
— having completed his establishment 
with Foundry connected, for the makin, 
<4 his own Castings,is prepared to turnis 
all varieties of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and 
CASTINGS, made to pattern of the best material. 

The following is a list of PLOWS kept constantly on hand: 
Davis, of the different numbers, for wrought and cast shears, 
S. & M., Chenoweth, Wiley, 2 and 3 furrow, No. 0, Hill side, 
No. 1 and3 Connecticut—Beach Improved or Posey Plow, 
with common Davie cast shear—Self-sharpener or wrought 
shear—Corn Cultivators, plain and expanding—Tobacco do.— 
Wheat Fans—Corn shellers with double hopper—Old Vertical 
and Virginia sheller—Harrows—superior Pennsylvania made 
Grain Cradles—Revolving liorse Rakes— Cylindrical straw 
Cutters, &c. &c. Horse Power GRIST MILLS, a very use- 
ful and saving article, and coming into general use. HORSE 
POWER AND THRESHIN MACHINES, of these 1 
need not say any thing, as wherever they have been in use any 
time, they are preferred to all others. 

C. H. D. will this vear make a smallersize Power & Thresh- 
er, (price of Power, giv, ‘Tire: her, x50, Band, 810, or when 
taken together, complete, 3150 cash.) Persons mn want of 
Implements made of the best material, and put together in the 
strongest and best manner to answer the purpose for which 
they are intended, are invited te call on the subscriber. jel 


JAMES BAYNES, Wool Dealer, 
Warehouse No. 106 Lombard st. near Calvert, Balto. 
I Fe oe at all times to give a fair market price for 

OOL of all descriptions. He would reeommend to far- 
mers to be more particular in washing their Wool, and in get- 
ting it in good order before bringing it to market, to ensure 
them a fair price. The demand is good, and the probability 
is, that it will continue so the co season. Those having 
wool to dispose of, are invited to give him a call before dis- 
posing of their fleeces. one information as to putting it up 
for market, &c. will be free y given. 

References—B. Deford § Co., and Wethered Brothers, Ba} 
trmore—Jas. Mott & Co., and Houston Robinson, Philade> 
phia. Ap. l-lyr 








ea 
HE subscribers will receive in a short time several va- 
rieties of White and Red Wheat from the Mediter- 
ranean, to which they call the attention of Farmers wishing 
to replenish that description of wheat. 

They will also keep an assortmentof SEED WHEAT and 
RYE, ORCHARD and HERDS GRASS, CLOVER and 
TIMOTHY SEED. T. W. LEVERING & €ON, 

No. 113 Pratt street wharf. 

Who also have their fall supply of Peruvian and Patagonian 
GUANO, wurranted equal to any in the city. Persoms wish- 
ing to engage to be received from on board shipin Septem- 
ber, can do so by early application. aug.) 


FOR SALE. 


GENCY FOR THE PURCHASE anp 

SALE OF IMPROVED BREEDS 

OF ANIMALS.—Stock Cattle of the differ- 

ent breeds, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, &c. pur- 

chased to order and carefully shipped to any 

part of the United States—tor which a reasonable commission 

will be charged. The following are now on the list and for 

sale, viz: 

F Thorough bred Short Hornsand Grade Cattle 
Do do d 





Alderney do 0 
Do do Ayrshire 
Do do Devons do do 


Do do South Down Sheep 

Do do Oxfordshire do 

Do do Leicester do 

Swine and Poultry of different breeds. 
All letters, post paid, will be promptly attended to. Address 
AARON CLEMENT 
Cedar st., above 9th st., Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia, July 9th, 1851. Aug. 1 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—LABOR SAVING 

MACHINERY.——GEORGE PAGE, Muachinist&Ma 
nufucturer, Baltimore st. West of Schroeder st. Baltimore; 
now prepared tosupply Agriculturists and all 0} 
Agricultural and Labor-eaving MACHINERY, 
in hisline. He can furnish Portable Saw Mills 
horse or water ; Lumber Wheels; 
rious sizes, rangingin price from » to 
strong and powerful. His Horse Power ¥ f 
he is prepared to supply at the low price of #125 complete; the 
Thrashing Machines without the power, according w 
size, at $30, 40, 65 and $75; Improved Seed and Corn Planter; 
Portable Tobacco Press; Portable Grist Mills complete, 8165 
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GUANO—GUANO. 
500 TONS PERUVIAN GUANO, direct importa- 
tion, and warr: uted equal quality to any in the 
market. ‘The Guano is put up in qd strong bags, aud is in 
tine shipping order. For -ale m lots to suct purchasers, atthe 
lowest ma:ket rate~, by 
Wii. RORINSON. No 4 Ho'lingsworth st. 
peu Peutst. whac, 'altimore, Md. 
Also. PATAGONIA GUANO, BONt, DUST, Building 
and Agricuiturai Lisi, (1 sale on the bestterms, je. 1-tf 


Ovo TONS PERUVIAN GOVERNMENT GU- 
AN on hand, and to arrive.—500 tons 
PATAGONIAN— ior sale by S.FENBY & BRO. 
Corner of Gay and Pratt streets, Baltimore. 
S. Fenby & Bro. ure now prepared to make contracts for 
further delivery for Fall seeding, and having arranged for 
their supply of Guano arriving early in theseason, purcha- 
sers can rely on not being disappointed. A large amount of 
Guano intended for the Fall crop will not arrive in the Uni- 
ted States until late in the autumn. jy-1. 


GROUND BONE. 


hes subscribers have commenced grinding, and will keep 
constantly on hand, Ground Bone of superior quality, 
being all fresh, gathered daily, from the various Market and 
Slaughter houses of this city—\an exclusive privilege of our 
ewn,) and warranted free from Chemical, or any other pro. 
cess, or impurity, which has a tendency to diminish their 
Fertilizing qualities. Orders left with Messrs. Géo. C. Col- 
lins & Denson, 83 Light-st. Wharf, or at the Factory, opposite 
the outer Depot of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Rodd, will 
meet with prompt attention. 

P. 8. Samples at the office of the American Farmer. 

COLLINS ¢ BULLOCK, 
Glue and Neats-foot Oil Manufacturers, 
Columbiastreet. 








jy. 1-4t* 





BONE DUST. 
yh subscriber will furnish ground Bones, warranted 
free from every mixture, or the entire quantity forfeited, 
at 55 cents per bushel. Alsoa second quality article, com- 


posed in of Bones, and in part of Flesh of Animals, be- 
ing a quick and powerful fertilizer, at 35 cents per bushel.— 
Col. W. W. W. Bowie, the well known “Patuxent Planter,” 


who receives his supply of bones from my Factory, says that 
the “bone dust at55 cts. per bushel, was the best I ever saw.” 
Orders may be left at the “American Farmer’? office, di- 
rected to me, or at the Factory below the Race Course, Can- 
ton, near Baltimore, wil! meet prompt attention. 
one of my manufactured Bone Dust is sold except at my 
Factory. JOSHUA HORNER. 
My second quality is anew article of manure; Icommenced 
making it from reading that portion of Dr. Higgins’ report, in 
which he advises farmers not to buy made up or compound 
manures, but to make their Own, viz: to procure the offal of 
the slaughter houses, &c. and boil the same and mix it with 
their barn-yard manure—The article [ offer to the public is 
made from the flesh of animals boiled, mixed with plaster and 
eharcoal, to preserve the ammonia—lime, soda, and ashes, 
are also used in smal! proportions, in the process of manufac- 
ture—it is put up in pie, under cover, for 6 to 9 months, the 
whole mass is then mixed with an equal quantity of ground 
bones—There is no grand seeret in this —— isa 
substantial, quick and powerful manure, combining the dura- 
bility of bones with the immediate action of guano, and hard- 
ly second to the latter, for insuring an immediate return for 
the investinent. ‘ J. H. 
I furnish to my customers, when bags are not sent, 2 bush- 
@! bags, at 6 cents each. aug.1-6t* 


LIME. 
me subscribers @re prepared to furnish Building aati Ag- 
ricultural Lime at the depot on the Baek Basin, eorner 
of Eden and Lancaster-sts., which they will warrantto give 
satisfaction, it being burnt from pure Alum Lime Stone, equal 
to any found in the United States. Orders may be left with 
WILLIAM ROBINSON, No. 15 Hollingsworth-street,near 


Pratt. 
tf FELL & ROBINSON, City Block. 


A. G. MOTT, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
MANUFACTURER, 
No. 38 Ensor street, near the Belatr 
Plows, Cultivators, Harrows, Wheat 











Market, Baltimore. 
Fans, Straw Cutters, Grain Cradles, and allof the best and 
most approved Agricultural Imp 2ments in use. 
OG Acent for the celebrated N. York Wiley and Empire 
Castings. 


vmart 








— ea 
Peruvian Guano, versus Kentish’s Prepareg 
Guano. 
merceony ef Dr. J. H. Bayne, of Prince Georges G9, 
Md., a well known and intelligent agriculturist, Ex. 
tract of a letter from E. Bb. Addison, Alexandria, Va. 

“Dr. J. H. Bayne authorizes me to say, that in the spring of 
1850, he planted his potatoes, side by side, as follows: ong 
given number of rows he used Poudrette, on a like number, 
African Guano, Peruvian Guano, and your Prepared Salty. 
The first two were distanced, but with the Peruvian and you 
Prepared Guano it was ‘neck and neck.’? He pronounced 
yours, ‘‘an excellent article and esteems it highly.’? 

Norfolk, Va., 3d July, 1850, 

Sir:—I have used your Prepared Guano on peas and pot. 
toes, with great success, and I give it the preference to 
manure I have ever employed. E. M. MARCHANT, 

To Mr.C. A. Kentish. 

I would also refer to the following, amongst hundreds of 
other gentlemen, as to the superiority of my Prepared Guang 

Hon. Wm. C. Bradley, Wesminster, Vt. 

W.O. Platt, Editor of the Vermont Phenix, Brattleboro’ Vz 

Church Miller, Brattleboro’, Vt., on Corn. 

Seth Perkins, near the Court-house, Fairfax Co. Va., o, 


orn. -—— 
POTATOER ROT. 
White Plains, Westchester Co., N. Y, 

I have used “Kentish’s Prepared Guano’’ this season oq 
potatoes. My crop was large and all sound. Where [ dig 
not use it, the potatoes were all rotten and worthless. My 
neighbors also, who have not used this Fert.lizer, have ng 
raised a saleable potatoe this year. I consider it a preven. 
tive of Rot! G. PREAUT. © 

Sept. 28, 1850. 

Price, $20 per ton, for sale by CHAS. A. KENTISH, 

je. 1-6t 40 Peck Slip, N. Y. City. 


GUANO---GUANO. 


as subscribers have now in store supplies of Peruvian 






























and Patagonian GUANO, which they will sell in lots t 
suit at the very lowest market rates. 

They are expecting further arrivals of Peruvian about lst 
August, and also about Ist September, and are now prepared 
to contract with farmers for their fall supplies, deliverable 
from ship at those periods—thus saving the purchaser a heavy 
eharge for transportation. 

Ground Praster in barrels. 

GrounD Bong, pure. 

Clover and Timothy Seep. 

KETTLEWELL’s RENOVATOR. 

Reynolds’ Corn SHELLERS. 

Fisa, Bacon, Tar and Satr. 

jy. 1 W. WHITELOCK §& CO. cor. Gay and High ets. 
GUANO. 
50 TONS PERUVIAN GUANO. 

150 do Patagonian do 
100 do 2d quality Patagonian do. 

The attention of Farmers and Planters is respectfully d 
rected to the stock of GUANO, which we have in store and 
are now receiving by direct importations. 

Our Guano is warranted to be of the very best quality, 
weighed and inspected by the State Inspector, and the anal 
of the various cargoes which we offer for sale, prepared by 
an eminent chemist of this city, can always be seen at ouF) 
warehouse. 

Having an ample stock on hand, farmers need fear no 
appointment in being supplied, if they forward their ord 
in season. Every attention will be paid to orders recei 
per mail, and our prices and terms will be as hberal as @ 
other house in the trade. P. MALCOM & CO. 

Flour, Grain and Guano Warehouses 
Corner Bowly’s wharf and Wood st., Baltimore, Ma. 
iG Ground Plaster in bbls.,and Bone Dust. _— aug. 1-38 
ILLIAM HAR 

RIs, Gow 
RIFLE anv Piste 
Manovractorer, No, 
65 South st. Baltimore, 
Keeps constantly on hand a large assortment of Bird and Duck. 
ing Guns, (double and single barrelled.) 4 Guns warranted 
to shoot correctly. Also, Pistols of every style and finish, such 
as Revolvers, Self-cocking Rifle Barrel. Rifles of very supe 
rior quality at reduced prices. My stock comprises every at 
ticle in the sportsman’s line. Diamond grain Powder; Du 







pont’s and Beatty’s Powder; Revolving Pistol Pereussic 
Caps; Military Percussion Caps, for muskets and U. 8. p 
tols. Guns Stocked and Repairing done with neatness 
despatch. Persons desiring to purchase any article in t 
above line, would do well to give me a call. sept. 1-6t 
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epared | 

orge’sty, | »2mportant to Farmers and Machine Makers. The Coad Wheat. 

rist. By. NAHE subscriber respectfully informs the public that he has VHE SUBSCRIBERS have just received from Mr. E. J. 

tately completed a TRIPLE REACTING INTERNAL _ Coad, of St. Magy’s county, “Md., a portion of his crop 

: spring of GEARED HORSE POWER. which outrivals any in use.—| Of this celebrated Wheat, which they offer in lots to suit pur- 

Ws? Ona {tis made entirely of Iron, both Frame and Gearing. The| Chasers, at the following rates, viz: for any quantity less than 

» number Journals are made ot Cast-steel—its weight is 600 Ibs. On| fifty bushels, $4 per bushel; for Jots of fifty to one hundred 

ed ‘Salts trial ithas proved itself capable of performing from 50 to 106| bushels, $3.75 per bushel; and for one hundred bushels 

and your r cent. more work than other Powers with the same labor | OF more, $3.50 per bushel. The Wheat is put up in two bu- 
onounced of the team. It is warranted to hold 8 horses. shel bags. It entirely escaped the rust last year, whilst al- 
I have also completed a combined THRESHER AND-| Mostall other varieties were affected by it, some of them a 

y, 1850, CLEANER, which is capable of ‘Threshing and Cleaning| few feet from it. The character of this wheat isso well es- 

and pota. from 300 to 500 bushels of wheat per day, with from 6 to 8} tablished thatit is not deemed necessary to say more With 

ie tO any Horses and an equal number of hands.—4 horses can thresl| regard to it, but those desiring further intormation ate refer- 

HANT, with it from 100 to 200 bushels per day of wheat, and 400 to | red to the “American Farmer” of July, the editor of which 
$00 of oats. It is very convenient for those who follow} Visited the farm in person in June, for the purpose of exam- 

ndreds of Threshing, und for two or more farmers to own in company, | 'Ming it before it was harvested. 

d Guang, it is more convenient to move thanany machine in use. The| All orders promptly attended to, enclosing the cash or its 
Machine stands on the wagon while threshing—the Power is | @¢ceptances, addressed to NEALE & LUCKETT. 

boro’ Vi. loaded on the same wagon in moving—two horses are suffi-| _ »ep-1-%t Pratt street, near Light. 
cient to move it; it will save enough labor iu threshing 2000 ; 

). Va, on bushels to pay its extra cost. It will thresh in a field = by @ Fruit and Ornamental Trees For Sale, 
stack as conveniently asin abarn. he ey!inder and con- 50,000 PEACH. of sue aud two year’s growth 
cave can readily be adjusted so as to thresh with equal facili- from the bud. 40,00 APPLE—5,000 CHER- 

N.Y. ty both touzh and dry grain.—itls free fiom the complication RIES—5,000 DWARF PEARS—each containing 

PaSON on andliability to get out of order of other machines of the kind, all the most esteenied varieties, and of large size. 

re T did and «f less cost. Also, Quinces, Plums, Nectarines, Apricots. Al- 

ess. M Machine makers supplied on the most reasonable terms, monds, Grapes, Raspberties, Gooseberries, Cur- 
have not Powers made by wholesale by I. W. Grofl, Lancaster. Pa,—| rants, Strawberries, &c., &c. } 
Preven. Threshers, Machines, &c. inade and for sale by Jeffrey} 50.000 Silver and Ash Leaved Maple Seedlings of one yeur’s 

SAUT. Smediey, Columbia, Pa, growth.—50,000 Apple Seedlings. 

All orders directed to the subscriber at Lancaster, Pa., win} |The above will be sold _in large or small quantitics on the 

SH, be promptly attended to. most reasonable terms. Persons residing at the South and 

. City. SAMUEL PELTON, Jr. West, should send their orders early, so that the trees could 

—— Also forsale by E. Whitman, Jr. & Co., Baltimore. jy.1-ly | be forwarded by the last of October, or first of November, 

. — > Catalogues with prices annexed will be sent to all appli- 
whi C. B. ROGERS ennts. ISAAC PULLEN, 

ayes Seed and Agricultural Aug. 1-3t* Hightstown, Mercer Co. New Jersey. Aug 1, 51. 

7 WAREHOUSE, CARD. 

‘bout Ist == No. 29 Market st. Philadelphia, EO. W. MORLING would most respectfully inform his 

on AS constantly on hand and is manufacturing all the| “W friends and the public generally, thathe has taken Store 

: so most approved Implements of Agriculture. Dealer in| 259 BALTIMORE ST., corner of HANOVER, where he in- 

a Deary Imported and American Grass and Garden SEEDS, of his| tends ae a general ussortment of able Ready 
ewn raising. Fruit and Ornamentel Shade TREES. Made CLOT ING. 

Also, Guano, Poudrette, Bone Dust, Native Phosphate of] Wm. S. Hinds, a gentleman of much practical experience, 
Lime, Soda, Salt, Chemical Residuums, and the most ap-| will attend to the execution of the mechanical department, 
proved Chemical FERTILIZERS. and will make up to order in the best and most fashionable 
In addition to the great variety kept in Agricultural stores, | style, every description of Gentlemen’s Clothing. 
be has a number of new and valuable articles, he isthe in-| ‘Those of my friends and the public who may favor me with 
hete ventor and the only manufacturer of—among which is Rogers’ | their business, are assured that every effort be. made to 
aac: Cast-steel extending point Self-sharpening PLOWS, which | give them satisfaction. Always on hand. a general assort- 
is yet unequalled; twelve different kinds of CULTIVATORS, | ment of CLOTHS, CASSIMERES and VESTINGS, aul 
adapted to every different kind of cultivation and seeding, 
which only wants to be seen to he appreciated; Revolving A Card to Farmers. 
Clover Seed COLLECTORS; improved horse and hand HE subscriber would respectfully inform Farmers and 

‘ally @& power Thrashers, Planters and Corn Shellers. All of which others interested, that he is now manufacturing a “FER- 

” vo will be sold on the lowest terms, by TILIZING COMPOUND” of very superior quality, (the 

sae sept. 1-tf C. B. ROGERS, No. 29 Marketstreet. | base being Bones dissolved in Sulphuric Acid, with the addi- 

tion of Soluble Salts of Ammonia, Potash, Soda, Magnesi 





a, ; BENJ AMIN WILLIAMS, 
-)Commission Merchant and Dealer in Wool, 
‘ No. 126 Lombard street, between Charles and 
Light street, Bartimore. 
Cr and the highest market price rm for all descriptions 


-%, 


of WOOL and DRIED SHEEP SKINS. 
‘ool and Country Product received and@ sold on commis- 
dion. fer to— 
Messrs. Duvall, Keighler & Dorsey, 
Duvall, Rogers & Co. 
“ Wm: Woodward ¥ Co. 
“ Thos. Whitridge & Uo. 
Bak “¢ = William Cooke § Sons, 
a7 «“ Ward & Brothers, 
Mr. George William: 
Messrs. J. D. & M. Williams, 
Mr. John Williams, 


1-3 BaLTIMoRE. 


} Boston. je. 1-6t* 


wie within one, two, three, or four months at 
furthest, an honest, industrious Youne Man, ac- 
quainted with the Dairy Business; that is, with the manage- 
ment of Milch Cows and selling Milk in market. For such 
an one, I will give one hundred and eighty dollars a year, pay- 
able monthly, and will board the same at my own house, free 
of expense. I will alsogive the same to a good GARDENER— 
@ne that is acquainted with vegetables for market. No one 
Lay be afraid of sickness on coming to Memphis; I have 25 
jot re a — at ee La +e - a do 
believe there isa thier e in the Uni 
B. R. THOMAS. 
sept. 1-3t* 





“Memphis, Tenn., August 3d, 1851. 





&e.) and offers it for sale in quantities to suit purchasers, at 
$3 per barrel of 300 Ibs., and warranted of great fertilizing 
power and durability. 
WM. TREGO, Manufacturing Chemist, 
Office N. W. cor. Baltimore and North sts. 
Factory on Hughes st, 8. side of Basin. 


LIME—LIME. 


ieee undersigned having purchased of E. J. Cooper the 
most extensive Lime ae Establishment in the State, 
is now prepared to supply Agricultural and Building LIME, 
of superior quality, to farmers and others, on accommodating 
terms, from his Yard, at the City Block, or delivered affhe 
several oe the Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries, and 
pledges himself by strict attention an punctuality, and a de 
termination to do justice, to merit @ liberal share of patron- 
age. Any orders addressed to him thfough the imore 
Post Office, or left with C. W. Burgess & Co., No. 60 South 
street, one door above Pratt, will be pomee attended to. 
Feb. 1-ly* JAMES L. SUTTO 


ang. 1-4t* 








To Farmers. 
ARDEN AND GRASS SEEDS— 
100 bushels extra Early Peas. + : ‘ 
sé Turnip Seed. ‘ 
sc | Sor dy when 
“ rchard Grass, new crop. 
‘¢ =" Timothy Seed, A 
« Herds Grass, & 
All of which will be sold at the lowest market price 
©. B. ROGERS, Seed and ul 
Warehouse, No. 29 V arket st. Phila tip: ia. 


8fee 


sept. 1 2t 
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F. B. DIDIER. T. TENANT DIDIER. 


Maryland Agricultural Warehouse. 
F. B. DIDIER & BRo. 
(Successors to Hamb.eton & Didier,) 

No. 97 NO&TH PACA ST., NGAR FRANKLIN, 
RO.—The und ¢: g ed, wt retiriig from the old firm, 
Cannot retain 6 oat xc inoW.edsnug tue many favors 

heretofore reveived «0 a4 :enerous public, and while their 
support justifiesaco 41a ce of te business, be hopes to 
merit tucir former cunii .coce and esteem. 

F. B. DIDIER. 


We will constantly have on hand a large and complete 
stock of AGRICUL PUKAL and HORTICULTURAL IM- 
PLEMENTS, Field aud Garden SEEDS—among which we 
name in part, PLOWS of every known kind, at wholesale 
and retail prices—to these we either prefix the Centre Draft 
und Cutter, or have the plain Plow, witn castings to suit. 
Corn Shetlers, double spout; single do. ; Virginia do; Grind- 
stone or Negro do.—in fact, every pattern, varying in prices 
from $2.50 to 330. 

N. B.—We have in store Baugher & Frey’s celebrated Ver- 
tical Sheller, warranted to siveli 100 bus. per hour—price $30; 
Straw Cutters, ail of the most uuproved and approved kinds, 
of our own and of Eastern manit.acture—prices varying trom 
$7 and upwards—the first price box will cut trom 2 to 3 bus. 

r minute, large size Cutters in proportion; Corn and Cob 

bers, Wheat Fans, Wheat Drilis, Corn Plauters, T'schudy 
Grain Mill, which we unhesitatingly pronounce the best Miil in 
use—we respectfully invite an ¢Xamination betore purchasing 
elsewhere ; Chain Pumps, Water Ram, Patent Ladders, &c. 

In season, we will have a large and assorted quantity of 
SEEDs, warranted fre=h and the kind sougni fur; GUANO, 
Peruvian and Patagonian; Bone-Dust, Plaster, Salts, and all 
the most modern Fertilizers of the day. 

N. B.—Our friengwne think our establishment too great 
a distance up town, Will be fully repaid by calling on us, as 
we are determined to give general satisfaction, flattering our- 
selves that the experience we have had in business, justly 
warrants the assertion. 

N. Bhigre request of many country friends, we will at- 


tend to of all kinds of Produce, Poultry, &c. con- 

sigted to our » having the first market near us. We an- 

ticipate by strict attention to business to give general satisfac- 
-tion, Terms made known by addressing the undersigned. 
oct. 1 F. B, DIDIER & BRO. 


Cumberland Nurseries. _er 


f hate proprietor of the above Nurseries so- 
licits the attention of all Tree Dealers, and 
Planters, to his present stock of Nursery Arti- 
cles, eeseet every desirable variety of TREES, 
PLANTS, VINES, &c., which includes every 
class of FRUITS, from the Apple down to the 
Strawberry, as well as a fine stock of Ornamental and Ever- 
green Trees, together with Roses, Dablias, Paeonies, &e., in 
short, every article belonging to the Pomological, Ornamen- 
tal, or Floral part of the business—all of which will be dis- 
of on most satisfactory terms. He would call special 
attention to his heavy stock of fine and weil grown Apple 
Trees, including some fifty or sixty most select varieties, 
carefully taken from an assortment of several hundred sorts, 
under culture at these Nurseries. 

He would also say to his customers that, as the profits of 
sweet apples for feeding swine, have become familiar to all 
who have triea it, he has prepared himsclf with some eight 
or ten varieties ot choice Sweet Apples, ripening at the vari- 
ous seasons, (but mostly fall and winter,) which are now very 
fine and Jarge, say eight to ten feet high, well proportioned, 

d will be sold by tae hundred, or thousand, on most rea- 

Grradie terms. j 

The locusts have done no injury to the Nurseries here. 

All orders should be sent as early ed WT so as to give 
me to meet the heavy demands, and it this be done, we 
can (as we have the railrond in sight of the grounds) take up 
the trees one day, and have them in Baltimore the next, so as 
to be fresh and sound. All trees carefully labelled, and pack - 
ed to suit the distance and route they are t@take, so that it 

be advisable fur customers to state distance, route, &c. 
from Baltimore. 

No further charge me! meres. than metely to cover cost. 

All orders (prepaid) directed to the proprictor, as annexed, 
ormo E. Wurman, Jr. & Co., Agricultural Implement Manu- 
facturers, Baltimore, will be punctually attended to. 

Address DAVID MILLER, Jr., 

Cumberland Nurseries, Carlisle, Pa. 

N. B.—To my friends through Maryland and Virginia, let 
me say, do not have the Trees of these Nurseries confounded 
with of F. J. Miller, or C. Miiler, which are separate 

















trees prove more satisfactory than mine, when fruitiug, ‘ 


comes, they may be rewarded accordingly, and should it p 
vice versa, that I may not bear their reproach—so you 
please remember Cuinberland Nurseries, Carlisle, Pa., ang 
not confound them with several Nurseries bought by the 
above gentlemen, in Adams Co. of this State: 

And a word more, tor an imposter whose initials are H, ¢, 
G., as well as some other one, whose name [ have not tow a 
hand, both of whom soid trees purporting to have come from 
me, (and even had my catalogues along) but never received 
any trees of D. M{LLER, Jr. oct. 1-2 








.been tested along with it,) and can be furnished at n 


Baltimore County Farm For Sate, ~ | 


—_ advertiser offers for sale in fee, or in lease 

years, renewable forever, four farnis—containing 
150 to 180 acres each, located in Baltimore County, Mary’ 
20 miles from the city of Baltimore, on the York Tury 
and within one and a half miles from the Baltimore and Sup 
quehannah Rail Ro 
and producing annnally fine corn, wheat, and grass. 

For further particulars address John Merryman, Jr. Hayfields, 
Cockeysville Post Office, Baltimore County. Oct. }-1t# 


Bone Dust and Poudrette. 
B* the request of my customers, I have made considerable 
improvement in the machinery for GRINDING BONE, 
and am now prepared to furnish a fine article, which acts 
uicker and more powerfully, as I extract no glue from the 
one, or use any Chemicals, leaving the Bone Dust in its nata- 
ral cr pure state, Weighing from 55 to 60 lbs. per bushel. The 
Poudrette is as good as can be made, and will be sold low. Ap- 
Re by letter, or at the Factory on Harris’ Creek, Baltimore, 
aryland. THOS, BAYNES, 
REFERENCE. 
Lloyd Norris, 
W. B. Stephenson, 
J.Q.Hughlett, J. W. Randolph, Capt. C. Wright, 
J. Tyson, Jr., T. Jef. Rusk, Wn. 8. Bond. — 
N. B. Orders left with the Office of the Farmer will be 
attended to. Oct-l. 


Macomber’s Patent Straw Cutter, 


A N entirely new principle. It has but one knife, which 

never moves, and seldom needs grinding—it feeds it- 
self, and makes sixteen cuts at one revolution of the crank. 
It will cut a bushel per minute, and is the most simple and 
strongest machine that hus ever yet been manufactured, and 
the price is Jess than most other machines, 

Also, the Cylindrical and various other Straw, Hay and 
Fodder Cutters, for sale by 

oct.1 E.WHITMAN, JR. & CO. 55 Light st., Balto, 


ORN. SHELLERS.—A great variety of Corn Shellers of 
all the various kinds now in use, tor sale by 

E. WHITMAN, JR, ¢ CO, 
55 Light street, Baltimore, Md. 


Artificial Guano. 

yy HE undersigned having been engaged in the manufacture 

of the above article, and also tested its applicability to.al- 

Imost every kind of soil, would respectfully inform the Fate 
mers that they can be supplied with any reasonable qnanti 
at short notice, by sending their orders to No. 61 Caly 

street, Balto, . It is much stronger than the Peruvian, (havin 





D. M. Perine, 
G. W. Larman, 


Wm. Baker Dorsey, 
W. H. Rosss, 








oct. 1 









half the price of the latter article. 
farm, Give it a trial. 
Uct. 1-tf. 
HANGHAI FOWLS.—A few pairs of the celebr 
Chickens of this breed for sale, from stock direct 
China; they are remarkable for their beauty, early laying, 


It can be prepared on 





—all of them having been heavily limed,” 


WM. L. BATEMAN, 





y 













in 


and the quantity of eggs they lay, and will give twu and three, 


breeds during a season; they are gentle and domestic, and 
take great care of their young. Apply at the office of the 
Farmer to Mr. S. Sands. Price $7 per pair. oct. 1-1t 


OR SALE.—A handsome thorough bred YOUNG 
STALLION, suitable to stand for the ae Avely 


to . ° 
Oct. 1-2t* I6 South Frederick street, Balto. 


‘gO FARMERS.—A gentleman in Western Virginia de 
sires to obtain a man who has two or three stout sons, to 
work his farm on shares—his wife and daughters also would 
find employment and good wages—Full and further particu- 
lars can be known by applying in person at the office of the 
‘‘Parmer.” Oct.1-1t. 














estaplish ments, and in no wise connected,so thatshould their 


PyVBGRMOMETER CAURNS—For sale by 
oct.1 E. WHITMAN, Ja. & Co. 
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~~ AMERICAN FARMER. 


BALTIMORE, Ocroszer 1, 1851. 
OUR SUBSCRIPTION PRIZE LIST. 


Our prize list for the largest number of sub- 
seribers will be continued open till the evening of 
the 20th Oct. at the meeting of the State Society. 

re is room for a good speculation, and some 
/ will probably say, when too late, ‘‘I could have 
| dome better than that, if I had tried.’’—See the offer 
yin our last and previous numbers, and go to work ! 








Tae SHow Grovunps.—We had intended giving 
a description in this No. of the new grounds fitting 
up for the Cattle Show—but depending on another, 
we have been disappointed in receiving it in.time. 
Suflice it to say, however, that the most ample and 
complete arrangements are making, and the build- 
ings, fixtures, &c. are of the most substantial and 

character, and will do credit to all engaged in 
their construction. 


Visitors to the Cattle Show.—In addition to the 
other companies who have offered to extend facili- 
ties to visitors and exhibitors at our Show, Captain 
Weems, of the steamer Patuxent or Planter, will 
leave Hill’s wharf, near Upper Marlboro, on Mon- 
day ow to the Show, and return on Saturday, 
touching at all the usual landings, and round tickets 
will be issued at reduced rates. All articles in- 
tended for exhibition will be brought free of charge. 





To Builders. —Gentlemen either in city or country, 

intending to build, are referred to the advertise- 
ment of Messrs. H. T. Green & Co., who have re- 
cently established a manufactory for Mouldings, by 
machinery, which enables them to furnish any com- 
mon size or pattern, at a rate which makes it an 
object of some importance, and with a promptness 
which is of equal consideration. Carpenters, visit- 
ing this city at the Fairs, and others engaged in 
building, would do well to examine these mould- 
‘ings, and obtain a card of prices and sizes. Our 
word for it, they will find that they will be well 
paid for their visit. Cards can be had at the office 
of the Farmer. 


_VaLvaBLe Farms ror saLe.—We refer those de-_ 
sirous of peeing real estate to the advertise- 
ment of Messrs, Kettlewell & Cox, on another 
peges offering several farms in Carroll Co. Md. for 
, the day after our Cattle Show. The location 
of these lands is in one of the finest farming dis- 
tricts of Maryland. The same remark is appli- 
cable to those offered by Mr. Merryman. 





_ Drought.—The drought has been of longer con- 
tinuance than is within the recollection of many of 
our oldest citizens, and has put back all farm ope- 
rations very much; and the effect upon the vege- 
table kingdom has been exceedingly unpropitious. 
We had, however, a fine rain on Salictay and Sun- 
day last, which we hope, has been pretty general. 





New York Premium Seed Rye.—We have received 
from Messrs. Duvall & Inglehart of this city, who 
has it on sale, a sample of this Rye, raised b 
Edw’d B. Duvall, Esq. of Prince George’s Co. Md. 
It is a very fine varicty, and had we not before us 
the sample sent from South Carolina, would have 
pronounced it extra fine. The grains are very large 
and perfect. 











REVIEW OF THE TOBACCO & GRAIN MARKETS. 
Reported for the American Farmer by J. W. & E. Reynolds. 

Since our last monthly report there has been 
rather more animation in the Tobacco market, and 
more of the article has changed hands than has 
been done before for several months; nevertheless 
we do not alter our quotations, but continue to put 
down common dark crop and second at $314 to 4; 
good crop $414 to 514, good and fine red $6 to 744; 
very fine do. 88 to 10. 

As it regards the future prices of Tobacco, it is 
really hard to speak with any degree of certainty 
whatever, as all of our calculations, this year, have 
—from causes entirely unknown or unaccounted 
for by the most astute in the trade—been entirely 
frustrated, and although the present crop now go- 
ing to the house is undoubtedly much below an aver- 
age one, yet, we shall make no prediction as to 
future prices, but when the question of holding for 
higher, or selling at the present rates, is left to us, 
to decide, we shall do as we have done throughout 
the present year, that is, to continue selling, with- 
out forcing it on the market, as we could obtain 
fair market rates, and it has turned out, so far, bet- 
ter for the interest of the planters who consigned 
to us, as Tobacco that would have brought $6 to 8 
last winter and spring, can now be had at $4 to 6. 

The Grain market is rather better than it was a 
few weeks ago. We quote good quality red Wheat 
at 70 to 75c, and white 78 to 85c. Corn, white, 58 
to 62c, and yellow 60 to 62c. Oats 30to35c. Rye 
58 to 63c. . 

Flour—Sales at $3.87 a 3.93 for Howard st. and 
City Mills, and $3.93 to $4, for Susquehanna. The 
mills working but little in consequence of the long 
continued drought, together with the tightness of 
the money market, and the absence of a forei 
demand, all tend to keep the marketinactive. T: 
European harvests have turned out fair avera! 
crops. Whiskey, in bbls. 23 a 234¢ cts. andin . 
2216c.—Sugar, N. O. $5.25 2 6.50, as in quality; 
Cuba $4.50 a 6; P. Rico $4.50 a 6.75.—Molasses, N. 
O. 32 a 35c.; P. Rico 23 a 32c; Cuba sweet 21 a 23; 
tart 18 a 19; sour 1516 a 16c.—Cloverseed, $6, mar- 
ket unsettled.— Peas, black eye, 8lc.— Beans, none. 

Guano—Prices remain unchanged since our last 
—during the month the stock got pretty low, but 
there were three cargoes arrived last week of Pe- 
ruvian, one of which was sent to Richmond, which 
will probably be sufficient to supply the market for 
the season. 

Cattle—The last offerings of Beeves at the scales 
reached 1100 head, of which number 885 were sold 
to city butchers, 50 were left over unsold, and 165 
were driven to Philadelphia. Prices ranged from 
$2 to 2.8714 on the hoof, equal to $4 a 5.50 net, 
and averaging $2.40 gross. 

Hogs—are scarce. We quote at $6.50. 

Wool—Since our last report, but little has been 
done, nor do we expect that there will be much 
for a month to come—prices have declined some- 
what, and even at a decline of 1 a 2c per Jb, it has 
been difficult to effect sales. We quote unwai 
16 a 18c; tub washed 26 a 28¢e; fleece 27a 40c. 


OR SALE—FANCY PIGEONS, of the most choiee 
variety, such as Carriers, Trumpeters, Turbits, Nuns, 
Swallows, Snells, Magpies, Ruff Necks, Fantails 
&c. Also, the large Shanghai or China FOWLS; 
Spanish and Poland Fowls.— from any of the above 
breed safely ones to send any di ice, by 
THOMAS 8S. GADDESS, 35 German st. Balto. Md. 
An .* ee of the above will be made at the Cattle Show. 
oct. 1-2t* 
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Galvanized Chain Pump. 
This Figure is a correct represen- 
tation of this new and valuable 
Pump—so planned that freezing is 
avoided, and water elevated from 
___ any required ym Price of the 
oO 











Pump, for a 20 foot Well, including 
sya Chain and Fixtures, $13.50. Wells 
¢ of greater or less depth, will be 
charged for (more or less) at the rate 
of 50c per foot. For sale b 
R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co. 
62 Light street, 


oct. 1 Baltimore, 





Fresh Imported Dutch Bulbous Roots. 
HE subscribers have just received 

in the finest possible condition, a 
large and very complete assortment of 
Bulbous Roots, embracing every desirable 
a= variety of single and double Hyacinths for 
flowering, in pots and glasses, or for bedding out.— 
Early Roman Narcissus (usually flowers about Christ- 
mas;) the best varieties of Polyanthus Narcissus; Cro- 
cus, some 25 named varieties; early and late, single 
and double Tulips; Jonquilles, Snow-drops, Crown 
Imperials, Fritillarias, te Gladiolus Ixias, Lilacs, 
Double Narcissus, Ranunculus, Anemones, Arums, 
Vancratiums, Aconites, Colchicums, &c., &c.; all of 
the best qualities, imported to order, from the oldest 
and most extensive Flower Nursery in Holland, war- 
ranted sound, true to name and color, and at prices 
as low as are usually paid for inferior roots at auc- 
tion—can be packed and safely sent to any part of 
the United States.—A large assortment of plain and 
coloured China and Glass Hyacinth Glasses, fancy 
Crocus Pots, &c., &c. always on hand. 

Just published,—Thorburn’s Descriptive Bulb Cat- 
alogue for 1851, with prices and full directions for 
the management and cultivation of Bulbs in the par- 
lor or garden, furnished gratuitously to purchasers 
and Post paid applicants. 

J. M. THORBURN, & CO., 
15 John st., New York. 

Fresh Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, of the 
finest quality. Bird Seed of all kinds. Catalogues 
furnished, and dealers supplied on the most liberal 
terms. Oct. 1-2t 


Improvement in Chappell’s Fertilizer. 
r the August No. American Farmer, I an- 
nounced an improvement in our Agricultural 
Salts by the addition of more Bi Phosphate of Lime 
oe Bones dissolved in Sulph. Acid) and alkalies. 
am now very certain that an equal outlay in this 
and Guano, will, the first crop, give equally as large 
a yield of Grain, while the crop of Clover will be 
much larger. I wish every farmer to try, say 2 
barrels, this fall, on Wheat; put it on an acre of 
poor land, and leave aland without any dressing; 
they can then judge correctly of its effects. 
his year, on Clover, &c. where the weather has 
been favorable, the Salts has produced very satis- 
factory and — results. Every year fully 
confirms the fact, that the Fertilizer is a more per- 









manent manure than Guano, and therefore the 
cheapest. 

Compared with stable manure, 2 barrels are fully 
equal, and will produce as large a crop as 15 to 20 
loads of stable manure. 





| I add the following certificates, selected from 
many others, as being short and to the point, and 
refer to my August advertisement. 

In all cases of failures, it may be attributed, 
either to the soil being too sandy and —- the 
Salts to filter through, beyond the reach of the 
plant, or 2d, to the weather being too dry to afford 
sufficient nourishment for their solution; or 3d,a 
heavy rain following after their application, the 
Salts are dissolved and washed off—this has no 
doubt been frequent cause of failure, particularly 
when used as a top dressing. 

Ceci. County, Md., August 4, 1851. 
Mr. P. S. Cuapreti:— 

Sir:—I used a few barrels of your Fertilizer on 
my wheat land last fall, at the rate of about two 
barrels to the acre; the result has satisfied me of 
its utility. The crop has exceeded my most san 
guine expectation, for although I have not yet 
threshed out any part of my crop, yet, judging 
from the general yield, it will be at least 25 bush- 
els, and may reach 30 bushels to the acre. 

Amasa CuurcHMAN. 
‘sBrick Meetine House,” Cecil Co. Md. 
August 3, 1851. 


P. S. Cuaprett:— 

I used a few barrels of your Fertilizer on my 
wheat last fall, say about two barrels per acre; the 
effect was satisfactory, the crop being quite equal 
to that upon ground of like quality in the same 
field, upon which was put about 15 loads of barn- 
yard manure to the acre. I have threshed a part 
of the crop, and have no doubt that the yield will 
be between 25 and 30 bushels to the acre. 

Tuomas Rocers. 

Price, $3 per barrel, containing 300 Ibs. 

P. S. CHAPPELL, 
oct. 1 Office 158 Lombard street. 


Baltimore Moulding Factory, 
CORNER OF CAROLINE AND FLEET STS. 
Adjoining Gelston & Matthews’ Planing Mill, near the Phila- 
delphia R. R. Depot, Battimore, Mp. 
pr undersigned have fitted up their patent machinery, 

by which they are enabled to furnish Carpenters, Gild- 








common size, at prices which will be found to make a con- 
siderabie reduction in this item to the builder—and they so- 
licit the inspection of their work, and thc examination of 
their card of patterns, (prices of each kind are attached.)— 
Cards furnished to applicants by mail, or on application at the 
factory, or at the office of the American Farmer, where every 
desirable information can be had. Orders for any amount 
can be furnished with a promptness which will astonish the 
carpenter, at a price not less than 40 per cent. below those 
made by hand labor, and of a quality decidedly superior. 








oct. 1 H. T. GREEN & CO. 
HAIN PUMPS—For sule by 
oct. 1 E. WHITMAN, JR. § CO. 





ers and Ship-Builders with Mouldings of every pattern and ° , 
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AGRICULTURAL 
PREMIUM IMPLEMENTS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
R. SINCLAIR, JR. & CO. 


Office, No. 62 Light, 3d door N. of Pratt st. 
BALTIMORE, 


Viz: Wheat Drills, warranted the most perfect 
machine of the kind—price $90. 

Cylindrical Straw Cutters, made with and with- 
out Corn-stalk Lacerators, $25 to 55. 

Corn-stalk Cutters and Grinders, $30. 

Raw Hide Cylindrical and Common Hay and 
Straw Cutters, $5 to 25. 

Corn and Cob Crushers and Grinders, $30. 

Corn Shellers for Hand power, $10 to 30. 

Ditto for Horse power, 40 to 85. 

Negro Corn Mills — iron), $9 to $10. 

Domestic Corn Mills, made with French Burr 
and Cologne Stones—excellent, $110 a 135. 

Vegetable Cutters and Potato Washers, $15 a 20. 
oo Powers, assorted kinds and sizes, $75, 100 
a 135. 

Thrashing Machines, ditto, $40 to 60. 

Field and Garden Rollers, $20 a 55. 

PLOWS. 

Md. Self-Sharpening, several sizes, at $5 to 17. 

Patuxent Double Pointed Plow, new, $7. 

Also, Davis, S. & M. Minor & Horton, and all 
the most approved patterns in use, at $2 to 17. 

2and 3 furrow Echelon Plows, for cultivation 
and seeding—excellent, $5.50 a 6.50. 

Cultivators, Harrows, Brush and Briar Hooks. 

Fanning and Seperating Mills, $25 a 35. 

Also, Churns, Hay Knives, Scythes, Grain Cra- 
dies, Swingle Trees, Saussage Cutters, Apple 
Pearers and Farming and Garden Tools pl: 

Our assortment of Seed Grain, Grass and Gar- 
den Seeds, is the largest and most general in this 


city. 
R. SINCLAIR, JR. & CO. 
Manufacturers and Seedsmen, Balto 


oct. 1 





TAYLOR’S PATENT HAMES!! 


Patented January 15th, 1850. 


HE ADVANTAGES of this improvement over the old 

plan of fastening the Hames together at the bottom, are 
numerous, It formerly was the most difficult part of harness- 
ing a horse, but now, by the addition of this improvement, 
they can be fastened or unfi dinstantly by merely mo- 
ving a lever confined by a spring against any action of the 
horse, yet a child can remove it. 

The subscriber has met with universal success wherever 
he has introduced the improvement, and it is conceded by all 
who have examined and tried the Patent Attachment, that it 
must soon come into general use. The above Hames and 
Attachment are for sale wholesale and retail by THOMPSON 
& TAYLOR, Dealers in Hardware, Cutlery, Carpenter's 
Tools, &c. No. 161 North Gay street. Balt. 

MORTIMER TAYLOR, Patentee. 
iG All communications addressed as above, will meet 
with promptness. 
BRooKEVILLE, Montgomery Co., Md., 9th mo. 20, 

Iam using the PATENT HAMES, and feel no hesitation 
in saying they are the best [I ever used, independent of the 
Patent fixture, and that every Farmer should have them, if 
he would consult his interest. They are a great convenience 
in Gearing, early in the morning, before there is light —— 
to see the Hame Strings, and when sprung in place, there 
no danger of the Horse suffering, as they often do from care- 
less hands neglecting totie right. Once right, they are always 
so, and no doubt they will comein general use. 

JOHN STABLER. 
Bartmmore, September 21, 1851. 

I have used Mr. Mortimer Taylor’s Patent Hames, and 
find them to give entire sati<!ction. 

JNO. D. MEDINGER, No. 160 Forest Street. 

I have in use Mr. Taylor’s Patent Hames. They have 
given entire satisfaction, and [ would not be without them 
for double theircost. | JOHN BAKER, Baltimore Co., Md. 

I have in use Mr. Mortimer Taylor’s Patent Hames, and 
find them to give entire satisfaction. 

J. CHURCH, Lumber Merch’t. 
Monument street, Baltimore, Ma. 

I take pleasure in adding my testimony to the utility of 
“Taylor’s Patent Hame Fastening,” and think its many ad- 
vantages will bring it into universal use. Certainly it is the 
interest of all to adoptit. _M.HAMAN Superintendent 

of horse power on Philad. & Reading R. R. 

{ have used Mr. Mortimer Taylor’s Patent Hames on my 
team, and they have given me the most unbounded satisfuc- 
tion. In fact, my wagoner thinks them beyond ail praise. 

THOMAS LUCAS, Dover, P. O. 
Baltimore to., Ma. 

I have in use Mr. Mortimer Taylor’s Patent Hames on my 
teams on the Baltimore and Susquehannah Rail Road, and 
they have given me every satisfaction; in fact, it is to the in- 
terest of all who have horses, in use, to use Taylor’s Patent 
Hames. EDWARD NORWOOD, Balto., Mad. 

Battimore, March 27, 1850. 

Ihave used Mr. Taylor’s Patent Hames, on the Baltimore 
and Obio Rail Road, and they have given universal satisfac- 
tion, and | have adopted them. 

J. B. MILLER, Supervisor of Stock, 
Balt. and Ohio R. R, Co. 

Having tested the convenience and practicability of *“Tay- 
lor’s Patent Hame Fastening,” by its use on our horses, we 
do most cheerfully recommend it as an improvement of great 
value, and believe all persons having or using horses, will 
promote their interest by its adoption. Signed, 

J. M. Wilcox & Son, Ivy Mills, Del. Co., Pa.; Samuel Rid- 
dle, Pennsgrove Cotton Mills, do. do.; J. & W. M’Cracken, 
Aston, do. do.; Spencer Howard, Crozierville, do. do.; An- 
drew Benner, Philadelphia and Baltimore R. R.; J. B. 
Groff, Philadelphia; William M’Farland, West Chester R. 
R. Line; Morton Hampton, Willow St. R. R.; H. B. Bartle- 
son, Bingham’s Line; Nicholas Vandyke, Leech & Co’s, 
Line; Jacob Fisher, Portable Boat Line; Oliver Howard, 
Bingam’s and Union Lines. 

‘‘Having had in use ‘*Taylor’s Patent Hame Fastening,’ 
I take pleasure in recommending its adoption, being less lia- 
ble to get out of order, and can be placed upon the collar, se- 
curely fastened in amoment by a mechanical movement, on- 
ly equalled in its efficiency by its simplicity. Beg in fact 
a greatimprovement, which must in time supersede the old 
and tedious plan. J. G. JOHNSTON, Franklin Iron 

Works, Del, Co. Pa, 

“Taylor’s Patent Hame Fastening,’’ has given us the most 
unbounded satisfaction, and we think considerations of its 
economy alone should insure its universal adoption. 

Jacob Gable, Lancaster city, Pa.; James Tomilson, do. do.; 
David M’Phail, do. do.; E, Schaeffer, # Son, do.do.  oc.1 
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Price of Peirson’s Patent Wheat Drill 
REDUCED. 


T is our intention at all times to offer our [mplements at 
the lowest prices at which they can possibly be afforded, 
and it gives us pleasure at this time to be able to inform our 
customers that in consequence of the low price of Wheat, 
we have made arrangements with the manufacturers of this 
celebrated Drill to reduce the price for the balance of the pre- 
sent season, from $100 to $90, and we shall be happy to fill 
any orders that may be received during this time, at the re- 
duced price. E. TMAN, JR. & CO. 
No. 55 Light street, Baltimore, Md. 
Nortice.—The law will be enforced against all persons in- 
fringing the above patent. oct. 1 


PENNOCK’S PATENT 
SEED & GRAIN DRICL, 
SOLD BY E. WHITMAN, JR. & CO. 
BALTIMORE. 

UBLIC attention is > go invited to some 

of the improvements recently made in this 

machine; also to its many important advantages 
over other seed planters. 

Ist. The Seeding Cylinders are now made to 
plant 114 and 114 bus. of wheat, and 2 bus. of oats 
to the acre, without any change; and these quanti- 
ties may be varied as desired. 

2d. The peculiar form of the depositing-tubes 
cause them to run easier, and to free themselves 
from filth much better than any others. 

These depositing-tubes are supplied with rever- 
sable steel points, either end of which can be extended 
several timés, as they become worn. Each set of 
these points is a saving to the farmer of from 12 to 
15 Dollars over those ordinarily used, while the 
cost of renewal is about the same. 

3d. For convenience in handling, storing, and for 
the greater safety of the machine while moving from 
wr to place, the Ses tubes can instantly 

disengaged from the drag-bars and from the body 
of the machine, without the use of any kind of tools. 

This arrangement adds much to the permanency 
of the machine. : 

4th. The entire seeding apparatus, or any de- 
sirable part thereof, is thrown into or out of ope- 
ration by one simple movement. This arrange- 
ment enables the operator to do his work much 
more easily, perfectly and expeditiously than is 
—_— with any other Seed Drill in use, particu- 
arly in seeding point and other irregular shaped 
lands. All other seed planters require the atten- 





tion. of the operator upon at least two distinct 
movements at the same time. 

Sth. Our depositing tubes are hung upon side- 
bearings, to prevent a wabbling or lateral move- 
ment of their points, and are arranged to turn for- 


ground, thus avoiding the possibility of either 
breaking or clogging them with earth. 

' They also not only possess all the advantages of 
being open behind, to allow the operator to see that 
the grain passes properly into the earth, but those 
hinder openings are furnished, upon each side, with 
rearward flanges or wings, as a very necessary pro- 
tection against the dirt closing in upon the grain 
before it reaches the bottom of the drill furrow. 

We carefully avoid the old method of zig-zag. 
ging or staggering the depositing tubes, unless they 
are especially ordered so. 

First—Because each alternate row of grain, thus 
seeded, is buried much deeper than the other rows, 
(and very often too deep.) 

Secondly—-Because it deprives one-half of the 
crop of the great advantages of side ridges, which 
are made to protect it from winter lifting, droughts, 
&c. by the frosts and rains filling them in upon the 
roots of the young plants. 

The machine is warranted not to injure or waste 
the grain in seeding; to distribute it with equal cer- 
tainty upon rough and hilly, as upon smooth and 
level land; to be made of good material and in a 
workmanlike manner, and to give better satisfac- 
tion, under all circumstances, (as a Seed and Grain 
Planter) than any other machine of the kind. 

These machines, with a great variety of other 
Agricultural Implements, always on hand,—and 
prompt attention given to orders for Iron Castin 
of all kinds; also, for Steam Engines, Mill Work, 
and Screw Cutting, by 

S. & M. PENNOCK, Kennett Square, Pa. 


Willis’ Patent Stump Machine. 
E WHITMAN, JR. & CO. have the exclusive agency 
@ for the sale of this celebrated Stump Machine in 
Maryland, and the privilege of selling the Machines or the 
Patent Rights of the same in any of the Southern States,— 
This machine is simple in construction and unlimited in its 
power, and is offered to the public with much confidence, 
Price of the Machines from $75 to $250. oct. 1 


fg: ery ay WHEAT FAN—The reputation of 

this Wheat Fan having become established as the best 

and most perfect Fan in the World, we refer those in want of 

them to E. WHITMAN, JR. & CO. 
oct. 1 corner Light and Pratt s 


GRICULTURAL BOOKS.—AIl the standard works on 
Agricultural subjects can be found at 
E. WHITMAN, Jr. & Co’.s, 
sept. 1 55 Light street, Balto. 


HITMAN’S PREMIUM THRESHING MACHINES 
for sale at No. 55 Light st., Baltsmore, :! 
oct. 1 E. WHITMAN, JR. & CO. 


CONTENTS OF THE OCTOBER NO. 
Notes of a trip to Va. 133 | Hay and Straw—liberality, 147 
Hope’s Plow, 135 | Rice Culture, fruit trees, ¢€ 
Large grained 1 136,161 | Importation of Fowls, 148 
Large crops of heat and Hedges, Osage Orange, “ 

samples,  136,138,143,146 | Poudrette, how made, bad 
Notes of atripto Del. 136|T. 8S. P. and guano and 
Work on the Farm, 139 plaster, ? “« 
Sheep, 143,147 | Hort. Soc. Exhibition, Sal 
The Cattle Show, 144 | Convention of Editors, “ 
Transportation to do. 144,161 




















Our Journal—an appeal, ‘ 


A great week in Oct. 144 | Work in the Garden, 149 
Additional Premiums for Hospitality enjoined, 6 - 
the Show, 145 | Floral—fine Peaches, 1530 








Pa. State . Soc. ss | Stump Puller, (cut) “i 
Dairy House, an enquiry, ‘ | Rucker’s Lever Press(cut)I52 
The Crops, the Farmer, 146 Improvement in Va. « 
Agri’ral Exhibitions, 146,7,154 | Manure for Wheat; how to 
The Joint Worm, 146 alyze soiis, 


Bafley Culture, on 


A new machine, for press- 
Stock for the Show, 


ing furrows, 147 








- ward when the horses set back with them in the 








Guano, how applied, 147 | Acheap Barn (cuts) _—_—‘155 
; its subsequent sep ge : os ae oy -_ 
mportant su tion to the ands,—Drought,—Mar- 

State Soe. 147 | kets,” 161 
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